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THE  ORIGINS  OF  GEORGIA 
By  Verner  W.  Crane 

Brown  University 

Never  was  a  British  colony  before  Georgia  launched 
with  such  eclat.  All  previous  advertising  efforts — by 
Penn  and  other  colony  promoters — were  outdone  by  those 
zealous  philanthropists,  the  Trustees  of  Georgia.  Not 
only  did  they  employ  promotion  tracts  to  recruit  colonists, 
and  to  win  subscriptions  for  their  benefaction,  favor 
from  ministers  of  state,  subsidies  from  Parliament: 
they  mobilized  the  poets,  and  the  clergy;  and  they  were 
'quick  to  enlist  to  their  cause  that  new  engine  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  newspaper  press.  And  so  Georgia  became  for 
a  season  the  darling  project  of  all  that  was  most  hopeful 
in  the  England  of  that  time— only  to  sink  into  obloquy 
and  neglect  when  those  high  hopes  were  inevitably  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Surely  nothing  can  remain  obscure  about  the  origins 
of  so  famous  an  enterprise.  Georgia,  it  is  recognized, 
was  both  a  barrier  province  against  Florida  and  an 
adventure  in  social  reform.  But  the  institutional  origins 
of  the  colony  as  a  charity — reaching  back,  indirectly,  to 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne — are  still  generally  overlooked, 
even  after  the  recent  publication  of  the  Egmont  Diary 
and  certain  studies  based  thereon.^  And  in  none  of  the 

1.  HMorieal  Mantueriptt  Committion.  Manuteripts  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont. 
Diary  of  Viaeoitnt  Pereival  afterwarda  firtt  Earl  of  Egmont.  17S0-i7iT,  Three 
volumes.  U.  B.  Phillips.  “New  light  upon  the  founding  of  Georgia,”  in  Georgia 
Hiatorieal  Quarterly,  VI  (1922),  6-12;  V.  W.  Crane,  "The  philanthropists  and  the 
genesis  of  Georgia,”  in  American  Hiatorieal  Reviero,  XXII  (1921),  6S-69I.  The 
latter  is  embodied  in  the  final  chapter  of  V.  W.  Crane,  Tke  Southern.  Frontier 
(1928).  The  present  essay  is  a  summary  of  portions  of  this  book,  with  some 
additional  material. 
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general  histories  has  the  establishment  of  this  march 
province  yet  been  placed  clearly  in  its  true  setting  as  an 
episode,  primarily,  in  the  Anglo-French  contest  for  conti¬ 
nental  dominion.  The  student  who  retraces  these  paths 
from  their  convergence  in  the  royal  charter  of  June, 
1732,  enters  two  of  the  most  fascinating  fields  of  early 
eighteenth-century  history.  Each  invites  extended  explo¬ 
ration.  But  even  a  brief  reconnaissance  should  serve  to 
enhance  the  significance  of  the  beginnings  of  Georgia’s 
history. 

I 

In  North  America — as  in  India,  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  indeed  throughout  the  world — the  overshadowing 
international  issue  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
rivalry  of  England  and  France  for  commerce  and  colonies. 
Even  in  the  South  the  long-standing  antagonism  of 
English  and  Spanish  along  the  Carolina-Florida  border 
was  subordinated  to  this  greater  duel  of  empires.  Indeed 
it  was  upon  the  southern  frontier  that  English  colonists 
and  officials  first  clearly  envisaged  the  contest  with 
France  in  terms  of  its  ultimate  character  of  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  continent.  More 
than  a  half-century  before  the  Virginians  challenged  the 
French  of  Canada  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio, 
southern  colonists  were  bidding  against  Frenchmen  for 
the  trade  and  alliance  of  the  most  numerous  nations  of 
Indians  in  Norh  America:  Cherokee,  Creeks,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  and  the  lesser  tribes  of  the  Gulf  plains  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley.  From  the  beginning  of  this 
wilderness  competition  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  South 
had  conceived  a  lively  dread  of  French  “encirclement”. 
This  dread,  with  their  own  instincts  for  commercial  and 
political  aggression,  chiefly  determined  the  expansionist 
frontier  policy  of  South  Carolina,  and  later  of  Georgia. 
From  the  first  years  of  the  century  southerners  constantly 
urged  upon  the  slow-moving  colonial  authorities  at  home. 
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committed  to  a  more  cautious  mercantilism,  the  need  of 
an  English  counter-policy  to  break  through  the  French 
cordon  in  the  West,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  French 
from  pushing  their  trade  and  their  settlements  eastward 
to  menace  English  possession  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.* 

What  part  had  the  region  which  became  Georgia  in 
the  unfolding  of  this  historic  quarrel?  And  what  bearing 
had  the  quarrel  itself  upon  the  colonization  of  Georgia? 

At  first  the  importance  to  the  English  of  the  region 
between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  and  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Chattahoochee,  was  chiefiy  as  an  area  of 
Indian  trade,  and  as  the  advanced  base  from  which  the 
slave  and  peltry  commerce  of  Charles  Town  was  pro¬ 
jected  westward  towards  Louisiana  as  well  as  southward 
towards  Florida.  By  1690  the  intrusions  of  the  Carolina 
traders  had  destroyed  Spanish  influence  not  merely  in 
the  coastal  province  of  Guale,  but  throughout  the  whole 
interior  region  controlled  by  the  Apalachicola  or  Lower 
Creeks.  From  Guale  the  Yamasee  Indians  had  deserted 
to  the  Port  Royal  “Indian  Land”;  the  Spanish  mission 
frontier  had  retreated  to  St.  Mary’s.  After  another 
bitter  struggle,  inaugurated  as  early  as  1685  by  Henry 
Woodward,  the  Lords  Proprietors’  agent  for  exploration, 
Spanish  priests  and  soldiers  had  been  frustrated  also  on 
the  Chattahoochee.  Again  the  lure  of  cheap  English 
goods  had  decided  the  contest.  From  the  western  river 
the  Lower  Creeks  now  migrated  eastward  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Altamaha.  Most  of  their  new  towns  were 
placed  along  the  upper  Ocmulgee  River,  knovm  to  the 
English  as  “Ochese  Creek.”  There  for  the  next  quarter- 
century  was  maintained  the  great  centre  of  the  southern 

2.  Amons  a  great  number  of  documents  which  support  this  somewhat  nov^ 
interpretation  may  be  cited  here:  Nicholson’s  warnings  of  169S  and  1698,  in 
Calendar  of  State  Papere,  America  and  Weet  Indiee,  p.  612,  and 

Archives  of  Maryland,  XXIII,  600 ;  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  December  8, 
12,  1699;  Thomas  Naime’s  memorial  of  July  10,  1708,  in  Public  Record  Ofllee, 
C.  O.  6:  S82,  No.  11 ;  Price  Hughes  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormonde,  October  16,  1718 ; 
If S  in  possession  of  Maggs  Brothers,  London ;  and  references  hdow,  note  20. 
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Indian  trade.*  Goods  for  this  trade  were  sent  by  pack- 
horse,  periago,  or  Indian  burdeners,  to  the  inland  entrepot 
at  Savannah  Town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah  at 
the  falls.  An  early  map  showed  also  “the  Oldfort”  on 
the  right  bank,  near  the  site  of  Augusta.^  An  outpost, 
apparently,  of  the  Carolina  traders,  this  was  probably 
the  first  English  establishment  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia. 
From  Savannah  Town  one  trail  ran  northwestward  to 
the  Cherokee.  But  these  Indians  were  reputed  lazy 
hunters;  most  of  the  trading  goods  were  transported 
southwestward,  by  two  trails  which  branched  near  the 
Ogeche  River.®  One,  the  Upper  Path,  led  to  Coweta 
Town;  the  other,  the  Lower  Path,  to  the  settlements  of 
the  Ocmulgee  and  Hitchiti  nearer  the  forks  of  the  Alta- 
maha.  All  Georgia,  under  Creek  sway,  was  an  English 
sphere  of  influence. 

From  Coweta,  moreover,  perhaps  as  early  as  1690, 
English  traders  had  followed  an  extension  of  the  Upper 
Path  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns  of  the  Talapoosa,  Abikha, 
and  Alabama,  in  the  forks  of  the  Alabama  River.®  Soon 
the  more  adventurous  pioneers  were  trafficking  with  the 
Chickasaw,  inciting  them  to  raid  the  Choctaw  and  their 
other  neighbors  for  slaves.  Before  the  French,  emulat¬ 
ing  LaSalle,  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  Charles  Town 
traders  had  threaded  the  wilderness  westward  from  the 
Georgia  region  to  reach  and  even  cross  the  great  river.’ 

With  the  establishment  of  Louisiana  in  1699  there  be¬ 
gan,  therefore,  a  triangular  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
old  Southwest.  Despite  recurrent  rivalry  between  French 


3.  The  Spanish  retreat  is  narrated  in  H.  E.  B<dton  and  Mary  Roes,  The 
debatable  land  (1925),  chapters  III  and  IV ;  the  English  trading-advance  in  V.  W. 
Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  chapter  II. 

4.  Maurice  Mathews  and  Joel  Gascoyne,  “Plat  of  the  Province  of  Carolina 
in.  North  America”,  circa  1686,  MS  in  British  Museum  Additional  MSS  5414, 
roll  24. 

5.  C.  O.  5:  1264,  P  82.  C.  O.  Maps,  N.  A.  C.  7. 

6.  In  memorial  to  Queen  Anne  in  1711  John  Stewart  of  Port  Royal  claimed 
to  have  been  “the  first  discoverer”  of  this  trade.  Paris,  Archives  Nationales, 
Colonies,  C  ISC,  2:  76. 

7.  C.  O.  Maps,  N.  A.  C.  7.  American  Hietorical  Review,  XXIV,  882. 
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and  Spanish  for  possession  of  Pensacola  and  the  Gulf 
coast,  Florida  was  hardly  more  than  a  pawn  in  that  long 
and  intricate  game  of  wilderness  politics  and  partisan 
warfare.  This  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  programs  of 
conquest  and  expansion  which  both  French  and  English 
provincial  leaders  elaborated  upon  the  eve  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  In  1702  Iberville  put  forward  an 
extraordinary  “Projet  sur  la  Caroline.”*  A  joint  Franco- 
Spanish  land-and-sea  attack  upon  Carolina  was  proposed 
as  the  initial  enterprise  in  a  series  which  should  extend 
French  influence  among  the  Creeks,  and  make  possible  in 
a  few  years  a  grand  encircling  movement  against  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  other  seaboard  colonies:  ample  confirma¬ 
tion,  could  the  English  have  known  it,  of  their  own  the¬ 
ory  of  French  strategy.  Not  until  1706  was  Charles 
Town  attacked,  and  then  unsuccessfully.  But  meanwhile, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  French  had  attempted  other  items 
in  the  plan.  They  had  begun  to  intrigue  with  the  Creeks, 
and  had  encouraged  the  Spanish  to  employ  their  Indians 
to  check  the  southwestward  English  advance.  In  1702 
the  Spanish  had  launched  their  Christian  subjects,  the 
Apalache,  against  the  Lower  Creeks — ^to  meet  with  rout 
near  the  Flint  River  when  the  English  traders  marshalled 
their  allies  to  repel  the  invasion.®  Against  its  background 
this  obscure  skirmish  on  Georgia  soil  appears  as  the  pre¬ 
lude  not  merely  to  Queen  Anne’s  War  in  the  South,  but 
to  the  whole  prolonged  struggle  of  more  than  sixty  years 
for  the  hegemony  of  the  Gulf  Plains  and  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley. 

Alarmed  by  French  overtures  to  the  Creeks,  by  French 
progress  in  the  West,  and  by  Franco-Spanish  cooperation, 
the  Carolinians  were  framing  their  own’ scheme  of  wilder¬ 
ness  expansion  on  a  scale  quite  as  grandiose  as  Iberville’s. 

8.  Archives  Nationales.  Colonies.  C  11,  A  20,  fo.  224  tt  teq. 

9.  P.  Msrtrry  (ed.),  Dietmvertet  ct  itabliaaementt  det  Franfaia,  IV,  546-647, 
561,  679,  694-695.  B.  R.  Carroll  (ed.),  Hittorieal  eoUeetiont  of  South  Carolina, 
n,  851.  C.  O.  Maps,  N.  A.  C.  7  has  crossed  swords  near  the  Flint  River,  and 
the  leKcnd,  “Battle  in  1702  where  600  Spanish  Indians  were  killed  or  taken  hy  the 
Carolinians.” 
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Their  attempted  conquest  of  St.  Augustine  in  1702  was 
conceived  as  the  first  step  towards  the  removal  of  the 
French  from  Louisiana,  and  the  diversion  of  the  western 
trade  to  Carolina.^®  In  1703  Moore  marched  from  Ocmul- 
gee  and  destroyed  the  Apalache  missions.  In  the  next 
years  Florida  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  raids  of 
English  traders  and  Creek  Indians  from  the  north,  and 
so  for  the  time  being  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  the  south¬ 
ern  contest.^^  But  Louisiana,  ably  served  by  Bienville, 
almost  miraculously  survived  the  intrigues  of  English 
agents  and  the  partisan  attacks  of  their  Indian  allies.^* 
The  collapse  of  the  English  trading  offensive  in  the 
West  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  success  was  closely 
followed  by  the  great  Yamasee-Creek  insurrection  of 
1715 :  the  pivotal  event  in  the  border  history  of  the  South, 
and  hence  in  the  strategic  origins  of  Georgia.  Unlike 
other  Indian  wars  of  the  colonial  period — episodes  in  the 
advance  of  the  farming  frontier — this  was  primarily  a 
revolt  against  notorious  abuses  by  the  English  traders. 
It  embraced  practically  every  tribe  in  the  far-fiung  Caro¬ 
lina  trading  system.  Though  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
was  borne  by  the  Yamasee,  the  plot  was  apparently 
hatched  in  the  town-houses  of  the  Lower  Creeks  of  cen¬ 
tral  Georgia.  For  SwVeral  months  the  existence  of  the 
colony  hung  in  the  balance — was  not  finally  insured,  in¬ 
deed,  until  January,  1716,  when  the  wavering  Cherokee 
rejected  Creek  overtures  and  massacred  the  Creek 
emissaries.^* 

The  defeat  of  this  great  conspiracy  was  followed  by 
wholesale  Indian  migrations,  which  made  a  new  map  of 
the  southern  Indian  country,^*  and  by  a  profound  revo¬ 
lution  in  wilderness  politics.  The  Yamasee  fled  from  Port 
Royal  to  the  shelter  of  St.  Augustine,  and  for  a  dozen 

10.  V.  W.  Crmne,  Southern  Frontier,  pp.  74-77. 

11.  American  Hietorieal  Review,  XXIV,  887,  889-890. 

12.  Ibid.,  890-894. 

18.  V.  W.  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  chapter  VII. 

14.  Beat  depicted  on  the  contemporaneous  manuscript  map,  C.  O.  Maps, 
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years  harassed  the  exposed  southern  Ene^lish  border 
settlements.  From  the  Ocmulgee  the  Lower  Creeks 
moved  westward  again  to  their  old  village  sites  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  “nearer  to  the  French  at  Moville.”  No 
other  region  in  North  America,  henceforth,  was  so  much 
the  theatre  of  international  intrigue.  From  this  period 
dates  the  extraordinary  influence  retained  by  the  Creeks 
throughout  the  whole  colonial  period  as  custodians  of 
the  wilderness  balance  of  power  in  the  South.“  Even  the 
division  of  the  confederacy  into  opposing  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  factions  reinforced  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Creek  leaders.  Not 
until  1717  could  the  English  bring  the  Creeks  to  an  un¬ 
certain  peace,  and  resume  their  western  trade.^*  Mean¬ 
while,  both  Spanish  and  French  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  eclipse  of  English  prestige  to  push  their  interest  in 
both  branches  of  the  Muskhogean  confederacy.  In  1717 
the  French  built  Fort  Toulouse  at  the  forks  of  the 
Alabama,  and  in  1718  Fort  Crevecoeur  on  St.  Jos¬ 
eph  Bay  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola.^’ 
Though  the  latter  post  was  soon  abandoned,  the  English 
found  clear  evidence  in  these  enterprises,  and  in  the 
French  capture  of  Pensacola  in  1719,  of  the  eastward 
push  of  Louisiana  towards  the  Atlantic.  Rumors  were 
circulated,  even,  that  the  French  were  reconnoitering  the 
mouth  of  the  Altamaha  with  a  view  to  settlement.**  After 
1721,  when  the  Spanish  recovered  Pensacola,  in  general 
Florida  and  Louisiana  closely  cooperated  to  oppose  their 
common  rival. 

15.  Compare  the  French  document  quoted  in  J.  R.  Swanton,  Eariy  Kirtory 
•/  the  Creek  Indiana  (1922),  p,  225  with  James  Adair,  The  hiatory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indiana  (1775).  p.  260. 

16.  C.  O.  5:  1265,  Q  147  (2).  Journals  of  the  Council  and  Commons  House 
of  Assembly,  August  to  December,  1717,  vaaaim.  The  treaty  is  apparently  not 
extant.  Later  tradition  held  that  it  established  the  southern  bounds  of  EnKlish 
settlement  at  the  Savannah  River.  See  Benjamin  Martyn,  An  impartial  enquiry 
into  the  atate  and  utility  of  the  province  of  Georgia  (London,  1741),  pp.  54-55; 
and  Percival.  Diary,  II,  204. 

17.  P.  Heinrich,  La  Louiaiane  aoua  la  Compagnie  dea  Indea  (Paris,  1908T), 
pp.  Ixxii-lxxix.  Archives  Nationales,  Colonies,  C  IS,  A  5:  154-159,  161.  Bareia, 
Enaayo  eronologieo,  pp.  888-889,  841,  845.  IFAnville,  Carta  de  la  Louiaiane 
(1752). 

18.  C.  O.  5:  1265,  Q  205. 
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The  Indian  desertion  of  the  land  between  the  Savan¬ 
nah  and  the  Altamaha,  with  the  consequent  reorientation 
of  southern  wilderness  politics,  created  both  the  setting 
and  the  strategic  motives  for  a  series  of  colonizing 
schemes  which  culminated  in  the  colonization  of  Georgia. 
For  a  generation  the  Carolinians  had  sought  to  consoli¬ 
date  in  that  area  a  double  bulwark  of  Indian  allies.  In 
place  of  sentry  towns  of  Indians,  provincial  posts  and 
rangers  had  now  to  be  established  along  the  Port  Royal- 
Savannah  line,  and  from  Beaufort  to  Savannah  Town. 
But  constantly  marauding  Yamasee  and  Creek  hostiles 
slipped  through  to  spread  terror  in  the  southern  parishes 
and  to  check  their  repeopling. Moreover,  the  South 
Carolinians  argued  that  their  problem  of  provincial  de¬ 
fense  was  part  of  a  larger  imperial  problem:  that  it  in¬ 
volved  in  the  last  analysis  the  question  whether  the 
French  or  the  English  should  control  the  South,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  North  America.  From  1715  to  1720  they  di¬ 
rected  a  persistent  propaganda  to  persuade  the  colonial 
authorities  to  substitute  royal  government  for  the  incom¬ 
petent  guardianship  of  this  border  by  the  Lords  Proprie¬ 
tors,  and  to  assume  the  burden  of  safeguarding  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  southern  frontier.*®  The  first  object  was 
easily  attained,  hastened  by  the  provincial  revolution  of 
1719.  In  the  second  they  gained  a  partial  victory,  which 
pointed  directly  towards  the  colonization  of  Georgia.  For 
when  General  Nicholson  was  sent  out  to  Charles  Town  in 
1721  as  provisional  royal  governor,  he  brought  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company  of  king’s  troops,  and  was  instructed  to 
build  a  royal  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha — the 
eastern  goal,  as  the  Carolinians  had  contended,  of  the 
French  thrust  towards  the  Atlantic.*^ 

19.  C.  O.  6:  887.  fo.  167. 

20.  V.  W.  Crane.  Southern  Frontier,  chapter  IX. 

21.  Ibid,  chapter  X. 
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Fort  King  George  was  built,  that  summer,  by  Colonel 
John  Barnwell22  who,  as  Carolina  agent,  had  proposed 
this  measure  as  one  item  in  a  comprehensive  program  of 
frontier  forts  in  the  South — indeed,  all  along  the  Anglo- 
French  borders — to  meet  the  French  menace  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  French  themselves.  Barnwell’s  scheme,  more¬ 
over,  had  provided  for  settlements  adjoining  this  and  the 
other  posts  designed  for  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  Privy  Council  had  not  followed  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  its  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Barnwell’s 
whole  scheme.2*  Until  the  Lords  Proprietors  surrender¬ 
ed  their  title  to  the  soil,  in  1729,  their  land  policy  checked 
this  and  all  other  projects  for  the  expension  of  settle¬ 
ment  beyond  the  Savannah.  Moreover,  Fort  King  George 
was  badly  placed  in  the  malarial  “marshes  of  Glynn’’ ;  the 
garrison  was  mutinous;  in  1726  the  barracks  burned 
down;  and  in  1727  the  company  was  withdrawn  to  de¬ 
fend  the  settlements  in  face  of  a  threatened  war  with 
the  Creeks.**  But  in  spite  of  these  vicissitudes.  Fort 
King  George  was  clearly  the  forerunner  of  the  barrier 
colony  of  Georgia. 

Meanwhile,  other  promoters  had  helped  to  create  in¬ 
terest  in  England  in  the  occupation  of  this  region.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  famous  Margravate  of  Azilia  (1717)  would 
have  occupied  precisely  the  area  comprised  in  Georgia  by 
the  charter;  the  sea-islands  of  the  Georgia  coast  were 
the  delectable  “Golden  Islands’’  of  his  modified  scheme. 
Azilia  was  a  bubble  which  burst  with  the  others  of  the 
mad  South-Sea  epoch ;  but  it  was  supported,  significantly, 
by  appeals  to  fears  of  French  “encirclement’’.*®  In  1722 
the  Swiss  promoter,  Jean  Pierre  Purry,  interested  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  an  even  more  significant  (but  now 


22.  C.  O.  5:  858,  A  84 ;  S.  P.  G.  MSS.  B.  V.  no.  267.  C.  O.  Hop*.  Georxia. 
1.  2,  4.  6,  7.  8.  Joatin  Winsor,  in  Th»  Mittiuippi  batin,  p.  86  ineorreetly 
located  the  fort  at  the  fork*  of  the  Altamaha,  and  fauM  been  followed  by  others. 
28.  C.  O.  6:  400.  pp.  81-40,  126.  C.  O.  6:  868,  A  7.  11. 

24.  C.  O.  6  :  860,  C  2,  8;  C.  O.  6:  887,  f.  78.  Journals  of  the  CouneO, 
June  16,  AuKusteSeptember,  1727. 

26.  C.  O.  6:  1266,  Q  148.  Compare  Aaron  HUl.  Workt  (1768),  II,  187-196. 
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nearly  forgotten)  scheme  to  project  English  settlement 
westward,  along  the  parallel  of  33%  in  order  to  cut  the 
line  of  French  communications  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
To  this  domain  he  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  Georgia  !*• 

By  1730  the  colonization  of  the  Georgia  region  was 
already  the  settled  policy  of  the  English  colonial  authori¬ 
ties,  Thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Carolina  expansion¬ 
ists  in  their  fears  of  the  French  and  in  their  conceptions 
of  a  counter-policy,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  insistent  that 
the  line  of  the  Altamaha  must  be  maintained.  In  1730, 
accordingly,  the  Board  incorporated  into  Governor  John¬ 
son’s  instructions  an  order  for  the  rebuilding  of  Altama¬ 
ha  Fort,  and  another  for  the  settlement  of  one  township 
upon  the  Altamaha,  two  upon  the  Savannah  River.*'^ 

n. 

The  strategy  of  empire  dictated  that  the  next  Eng¬ 
lish  seaboard  colony  should  be  planted  on  the  exposed 
southern  border.  But  it  was  through  the  instrumentali¬ 
ties  of  English  piety  and  practical  benevolence  that  col¬ 
onists  were  furnished  from  the  unemployed  of  England 
and  from  foreign  Protestants,  These  agencies  also  pre¬ 
scribed  the  social  character  and  even  the  peculiar  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  colony  as  a  Trust. 

Contrary  to  a  general  assumption,  forces  of  moral  up¬ 
lift  and  social  reform  were  not  quite  submerged  in  the 
complacent  materialism  of  pre-Wesleyan  England.  Al¬ 
ready  there  had  set  in  that  tide  of  humanitarianism 
which  was  to  reach  its  flood  later  in  that  century  and  in 
the  nineteenth.  What  if  in  part  the  reforming  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time  represented  merely  the  resurgence  of 


26.  J.  P.  Furry,  A  memorial  pretented  to  kit  Grace  the  Duke  of  Neweaetle 
[London,  1724].  The  tame,  A  method  for  determining  the  belt  climate  of  the 
earth.  London,  1744.  (Containa  memoir  of  Parry).  V.  W.  Crane,  Southern 
Frontier,  pp.  28S-287. 

27.  C.  O.  6  :  400,  pp.  288-876.  These  instructions  were  submitted  to  the 
Priry  Council  June  10,  1780;  they  were  approyed  on  September  17,  1780.  The 
same  day  the  Privy  Council  referred  to  tito  Board  the  petition  for  the  charter 
of  Georsia. 
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the  old  negative  Puritan  morality?  In  other  respects 
they  gave  evidence  of  a  more  humane  temper  and  a  new 
social  earnestness  in  England.**  When  these  are  charted 
and  measured,  the  Georgia  movement  will  appear  no 
longer  the  accident  of  one  man’s  righteous  and  patriotic 
zeal. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  occurred  in 
"Ingland  a  multiplication  of  societies — and  trusteeships — 
for  a  great  variety  of  worthy  purposes,  such  as  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  vice  and  the  reformation  of  manners,  the 
founding  of  charity  schools,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  foreign  languages,  the  combatting  of  Romanism,  the 
relief  of  poor  proselytes,  the  founding  of  libraries,  hos¬ 
pitals,  etc.  Obviously  the  movement,  or  movements,  had 
a  distinctly  religious  or  pious  cast.  And  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent  the  leadership  in  many  of  these  societies  was 
given  by  an  Anglican  clergyman.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Botolph’s  without  Aldgate,  London.  Bray’s  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  and  pious  zeal  are  still  perpetuated  by 
the  two  great  missionary  agencies  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  A  well-informed  contemporary  biog¬ 
rapher  declared  that  “most  of  the  Religious  societies  in 
London  owe . . .  grateful  acknowledgements  to  his  memory 
and  are  in  great  measure  formed  on  the  plans  he  pro¬ 
jected.’’** 

In  America  Bray’s  services  to  Maryland,  as  first  com¬ 
missary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  that  colony,  and  as 
founder  of  colonial  libraries,  have  long  been  acknowl- 


28.  See  G.  V.  Portiu,  Caritaa  anglieana  (London,  1912)  on  the  reliKioaa 
■oeietiee;  and  B.  Kirkmnn  Gray,  A  Kittory  of  EnglM  phUamtkropy  (London, 
1906),  especially  chapters  IV,  VL  VII,  VIII,  IX,  on  rarious  aspects  of 
philanthropy. 

29.  Publiek  opirit  iUuttnUed  m  the  life  and  deeigne  of  Thomas  Bray  (Lon> 
don,  1746).  This  memoir  was  written  by  Bray's  assistant,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smi^ 
as  early  as  1781. 
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edged.*®  To  Georgia,  although  he  never  saw  that  colony — 
though  he  died,  indeed,  more  than  a  year  before 
the  grant  of  the  charter — his  unacknowledged  services 
were  even  greater.  In  Georgia,  indeed,  he  should 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
colony.  Institutionally  the  Georgia  Trust  was  a 
development  from  two  affiliated  pious  trusts  which 
Bray  had  long  since  organized  and  administered. 
There  is  impressive  evidence,  moreover,  that  Bray  him¬ 
self  supported,  if  he  did  not  actually  originate,  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  debtor  colony,  and  that  he  collaborated  with 
Oglethorpe  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  organization  of  the 
Georgia  movement.  Certainly  Bray’s  spirit  animated  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees;  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians,  their  benevolent  interest  in  foreign  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  in  the  unfortunates  of  England,  and  their  well- 
meant,  if  mistaken,  paternalism.  Bray’s  own  circle, 
moreover,  constituted  an  important  element  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Georgia  Trust.*^  When  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  developed  among  the  Trustees,  they  divided  precisely 
upon  the  line  of  cleavage  between  Bray’s  friends,  com¬ 
mitted  strongly  to  “the  religious  part  of  our  designs,” 
and  the  more  worldly  “Oglethorpians.”** 

Bray’s  work  in  founding  libraries  in  the  colonies  was 
the  outgrowth  of  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  standards  of  the  clergy,  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  plantations.  In  1709  Parliament  ei  acted 
“An  Act  for  the  better  Preservation  of  Parochial  Librar¬ 
ies  in  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  England” ;  as  early 
as  March,  1710,  the  Trustees  of  Parochial  Libraries  were 
functioning  under  its  terms.  This  forgotten  trusteeship, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  devoted  to  an 
object  seemingly  as  remote  from  colonization  as  the 

80.  Se«  B.  C.  Steiner’s  article  in  American  HUtorieal  Review,  II  (1896), 
69-76 ;  and  his  introduction  to  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Fund  Publication, 
no.  87  (1901). 

81.  American  Historical  Review,  XXVII,  68-69. 

82.  Percival,  Diary,  II,  41.  W.  C.  Ford  (ed),  "Letters  of  Thomas  Coram”, 
Maeeaehueette  Hietorical  Society  Proceedinge,  LVI,  especially  pp.  29.  47-48. 
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stocking  of  parish  churches  with  moral  and  religious  lit¬ 
erature,  was  actually  the  prototype  and  forerunner  of 
the  Georgia  Trust.  Among  its  members,  besides  Bray, 
was  the  pious  Robert  Nelson,  the  perfect  type  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  philanthropist  of  the  period.  Nelson  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and  of  the  societies  for  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  manners,  and  was  active  in  the  promotion  of 
charity  schools.  The  secretary  of  the  library  trust  was 
Henry  Newman,  secretary  also  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and 
of  the  commission  for  distributing  the  royal  bounty  for 
the  relief  of  poor  converts  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(He  was  interested  also,  his  papers  reveal,  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  Seamen* 8  Monitors  among  sailors  to  abate  piracy  on 
the  high  seas,  in  ransoming  seamen  from  the  Turks,  and 
in  promoting  the  impression  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh.)  In 
1720  he  became  colonial  agent  for  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  to  Newman  that  Thomas  Coram,  Trustee  of  Georgia, 
appealed  in  1733  to  revise  his  unlettered  account  for  the 
press  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  Georgia  settlers;  Newman 
may  have  had  a  further  share  in  the  great  campaign  of 
publicity  which  heralded  the  establishment  of  Georgia. 
As  secretary  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  he  arranged  for  sending 
over  the  Salzburgers.  Like  Bray,  Newman  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  link  between  a  great  variety  of  pious,  charitable, 
and  colonial  interests.  The  Trustees  of  Parochial  Librar¬ 
ies  maintained  a  “Repository”  in  Holbom  from  which 
they  distributed,  between  1710  and  1723,  some  62  li¬ 
braries,  including  two  in  the  colonies.  The  benefactions 
which  they  received  from  religious  societies  and  individ¬ 
uals  they  disbursed  with  the  approval  of  the  bishops,  tak¬ 
ing  due  care  that  no  books  be  offered  “contrary  to  sound 
Religion  or  good  Manners.”  Among  the  titles  of  their 
tracts  was  one  which  revealed  a  further  significant  inter¬ 
est  of  Bray  and  his  group :  A  charitable  visit  to  prisons.^* 

88.  Rawlinaon  IfSS  D  884  (Bodleian  Library)  ia  a  volame  relatins  to  this 
trust.  Rawlinson  MSS  D  889  contains  papers  of  Henry  Newman.  See  also  Per* 
eival  Diary,  index,  Henry  Newman. 
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Eventually  there  was  merged  with  this  trust — and, 
temporarily,  with  the  Georgia  Society — another  pious 
foundation  established  in  1723  or  1724  to  aid  Dr.  Bray 
in  the  administration  of  yet  another  of  his  benevolences: 
the  conversion  of  negro  slaves  and  Indians  in  the 
plantations.  For  the  first  object  Dr.  Bray  had  recently 
received  a  legacy  of  £900  from  M.  Abel  Tassin  D’Allone, 
former  secretary  of  William  III.  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
whom  the  sum  was  lodged,  suggested  to  Bray  that  in 
view  of  his  ill-health  “it  would  be  requisite  he  should 
nominate  and  appoint  by  deed  such  as  he  would  desire  to 
have  Associated  with  him  in  the  disposition  of  the  leg¬ 
acy.  This  he  accordingly  did,”  added  Bray’s  biographer, 
“chusing  those  Gentlemen  of  whose  affection  to  this  and 
his  other  pious  designs  he  had  ample  experience.”  These 
Associates  were  Lord  Viscount  Percival,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Egmont,  who  hoped  to  divert  the  charity  to  support  of 
a  fellowship  in  his  friend  Dean  Berkeley’s  proposed  Ber¬ 
mudian  college;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hales,  scientist  and 
divine,  who  had  aided  Bray  in  his  anti-Romanism  cam¬ 
paign  and  in  supporting  charity  schools;  his  brother, 
Robert  Hales;  and  William  Belitha.  In  this  group  was 
brought  together  the  nucleus  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Georgia  Trust.** 

But  it  was  Bray  himself,  as  a  “principall  Trustee,” 
who  proceeded  “to  form  and  modell  the  design.”  The 
D’Allone  legacy  was  not  immediately  available,  so  he  ad¬ 
vanced  funds  and  directed  his  executrix  to  recover  for 
his  estate.  In  a  set  of  tracts  published  in  1727  he  made 
it  clear  that  he  opposed  the  Berkeley  scheme  as  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  that  he  was  much  engrossed  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Indians  as  a  secondary  object  of  the 
D’Allone  trust.  His  own  method  was  the  establishment 
of  artisan-mission  colonies  on  the  frontiers,  to  civilize 
the  natives  as  a  means  to  their  conversion,  and,  incident- 

S4.  Publiek  apirxt  Sluttrated  (1746).  American  Hiatorical  Review,  XXVII, 
68-64.  Rswlinson  MSS.  C  748,  fo.  29  (Bray  to  Hales,  October  8,  1714). 
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ally,  to  extend  English  territories.  Meanwhile,  Bray  pre¬ 
pared  his  “probationary  missionaries”  for  the  instruction 
of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  Trustees  of  Parochial  Li-  ^ 

braries  furnished  them  books ;  Bray  set  them  to  work  as 
apprentices  in  preaching  and  good  works  in  his  parish 
workhouse  and  the  London  prisons.  For  in  1727  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Bray’s  attention  was  called  by  a  friend  to  “the 
miserable  state  of  the  Prisoners”  in  Whitechapel.  He 
solicited  contributions  to  provide  them  with  “Bread, 

Beef,  and  Broth,”  and  sent  his  probationers  to  distribute 
these  alms  and  also  “spiritual  provisions,”  thus  to  “enure 
them  to  the  most  distastefull  part  of  their  office.”  “On 
this  occasion,”  wrote  Bray’s  assistant,  in  1731,  “the  sore 
was  first  opend  and  that  scene  of  humanity  imperfectly 
discoverd,  which  afterwards  some  worthy  Patriots  of  the 
House  of  Commons” — Oglethorpe’s  committees  of  1729 
and  1730 — “took  so  much  pains  to  enquire  into  and  re¬ 
dress.”** 

By  such  by-paths  of  practical  piety  were  Bray  and  his 
friends  advancing  towards  the  great  philanthropic  and 
colonial  adventure  of  Georgia. 

There  are  other  indications  that  projects  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  were  already  in  their  minds.  In  1726  Jean  Watt,  the 
agent  in  England  for  Jean  Pierre  Purry’s  first,  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  attempt  to  plant  a  Swiss  Protestant  colony  on 
the  southern  frontier,  named  “Messieurs  Hales,  Hedges, 

Newman”  as  among  “our  friends.”*®  Moreover,  one  of 
Bray’s  parishioners,  the  merchant  and  former  sea-cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Coram  (founder  a  decade  later  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital),  had  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  colonize  “the  lands  lying  wast  and  derelict  be¬ 
tween  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia.”  In  1734  Coram 
wrote  a  striking  account  of  the  clergyman’s  interest  in 
his  scheme.  Dr.  Bray,  he  declared,  had  “often  Lamented 
the  great  pains  I  for  many  years  took”  in  that  affair,  and 


S6.  Publiek  tpirxt  Sluttrnted.  [Thomas  Bray],  Miuionalia  (1727). 
86.  C.  O.  6:  887,  p.  120. 
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“told  me  a  little  before  Christmas  1729  his  Death  he 
found  drew  near  for  he  was  sure  by  his  continued  decay 
he  should  not  live  out  the  Winter  yet  he  would  before  he 
dyed  find  out  a  way  to  have  a  Settlement  made  for  the 
Releife  of  such  honest  poor  Distressed  Famelies  from 
hence  as  by  Losses,  want  of  Employment  or  otherwise 
are  reduced  to  poverty  and  such  who  were  persecuted  for 
their  professing  the  protestant  Religion  abroad,  to  be 
happy  by  their  Labour  and  Industry  in  some  part  of  His 
Majesties  Dominions  in  America  but  was  of  Opinion  the 
place  I  proposed  was  too  far  Northward,  the  Winters  be¬ 
ing  very  long  there.”  Coram  further  asserted  that  Bray 
sent  for  Oglethorpe,  Hales,  Percival,  Vernon,  and  others, 
and  “proposed  their  Entering  into  an  association  with 
him  tho  Confined  to  his  Chamber  for  the  Carrying  on  his 
Design  of  a  Colony,  and  two  Designs  of  his  own,”  that  is 
the  parochial  library  and  negro  missionary  benefac¬ 
tions.*’  The  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  Bray’s  biographer  and 
(with  Dr.  Hales  and  William  Belitha)  joint  overseer  of 
his  will,  also  asserted  that  Bray’s  was  the  initiative,  and 
that  Oglethorpe’s  prominence  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
gaols,  which  so  strikingly  confirmed  Bray’s  own  expos¬ 
ures  of  the  hard  lot  of  poor  prisoners,  led  the  clergyman 
to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  parliamentarian  and  his 
circle  of  social  reformers.  Bray  died  February  15,  1730. 
Already,  it  is  said,  he  had  arranged  by  feoffement  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  Trustees  of  Parochial  Libraries 
and  Associates  into  a  composite  society  to  supervise  also 
the  new  colonial  charity.®*  “He  was  a  great  Small  man,” 
commented  his  friend  Coram,  “and  had  done  Great  good 
things  in  his  life  'Time.”*® 

S7.  Mauaehuaettt  HUtorieal  Society  Proceedingt,  LVI,  pp.  20-21.  Bat 
Percival  seems  to  have  had  no  contact  with  the  colony  scheme  until  after  Bray’s 
death.  Vide  Percival,  Diary,  I,  44-46  (February  18,  1780). 

88.  An  account  of  the  deeignt  of  the  Aeeociatei  of  the  late  Dr.  Bray 
(London,  1764),  p.  7.  On  the  membership  of  this  composite  charitable  society, 
and  its  later  separation  from  the  Georsia  'Trust,  see  American  Hietorical  Review, 
XXVII,  66-69. 

89.  Supra,  note  87. 
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It  is  true  that  when  Oglethorpe  appealed  to  Lord  Per- 
cival,  in  February,  1730,  to  interest  himself  as  one  of 
Bray’s  Associates  in  the  charitable  colony  scheme,  he 
said  nothing  of  Bray’s  connection  therewith.  But  he  did 
reveal  that  in  the  past  year,  while  the  gaols  investigation 
was  going  forward,  he  had  been  engaged  in  another  bit  of 
philanthropic  knight-errantry  which  had  probably  led  to 
association  with  Bray  and  discussion  of  mutual  interests 
in  colonization.  This  was  the  suit  in  Chancery,  which  he 
had  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  to  prevent  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  a  trust  fund  of  £500,  the  legacy  of  King 
the  haberdasher,  through  the  malfeasance  of  one  of  the 
trustees.  He  had  hopes  of  securing  the  proceeds  for  a 
charitable  colony,  to  provide  for  some  of  the  miserable 
wretches  lately  released  from  debtors’  prisons.  'The  other 
trustees  had  given  their  consent,  provided  the  trust  could 
be  merged  with  so  respectable  a  trusteeship  as  that  of 
the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray.*®  Now  in  Dr.  Bray’s  will 
there  was  also,  significantly,  a  reference  to  the  same 
episode : 

“And  whereas  I  have  from  time  to  time  negociated  for 
these  several  years  last  past  and  have  been  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  drawing  and  expence  of  fair  copyes  of  various 
Memorialls  and  Proposalls  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  Late  Mr.  King  of  Milk  Street  Bequest  for  the  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  severall  Trustees  according  to  the  Testa¬ 
tors  Intention  and  other  expences  about  the  same  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  £50  I  direct  when  paid  by  the  said 
Mr.  King’s  'Trustees  be  applyed  by  my  said  Executrix 
towards  paying  my  just  debts  and  legacyes’’.*^ 

Whether  or  not  Bray  envisaged  Georgia  before  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  in  more  senses  than  one  he  was  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  new  colony.  The  organization  which  sought 

40.  Perciyal,  Diary,  I,  44-46.  Chancery  Entry  Book.  1729,  B,  foHoa  S  and 
12bia ;  entries  in  re  Jacobus  Edrum  OKlethorpe  versus  Johem  Cottin.  Public 
Record  Office. 

41.  Will  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  proved  March  4,  1729  [/SO]. 
P.  C.  C.,  66  Auber.  (Somerset  House,  London). 
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and  secured  the  charter,  under  Oglethorpe’s  leadership, 
was  the  enlarged  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray.  For  several 
years  thereafter  Associates  and  Trustees  were  hardly  to 
be  distinguished.  Even  after  the  separation  of  the  trusts 
annually  Trustees  and  Associates  were  reunited.  For  by 
another  clause  of  his  will  Bray  left 
“to  the  said  Trustees  provided  they  meet  once  every  year 
on  the  24th  Feby.  to  settle  and  audit  what  accounts  shall 
relate  to  each  Branch  of  their  Trusts  the  Sum  of  £2  per 
annum  towards  defraying  the  Expences  of  a  dinner  for 
them  and  also  £1  per  annum  for  a  Sermon  which  I  order 
to  be  preacht  before  the  said  Trustees  on  their  annual 
meeting’’. 

At  least  once  a  year  the  Georgia  Trustees  must  have 
given  passing  thought  to  that  veteran  in  good  works  who 
had  assisted  in  the  launching  of  this  as  of  so  many  other 
characteristic  benevolences  of  his  time.  But  as  years 
passed  all  recollection  was  lost  of  the  origin  of  Georgia 
in  the  activities  of  a  religious  society. 


THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 


By  Tom  S.  Gray,  Jr. 

University  of  Georgia 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1864,  General  William  T. 
Sherman  wrote  to  his  old  associate  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
“Why  would  it  not  do  for  me  to  leave  Tennessee  to  the 
force  which  Thomas  has  and  the  reserves  soon  to  come 
from  Nashville  and  for  me  to  destroy  Atlanta  and  then 
march  across  Georgia  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  break¬ 
ing  roads  and  doing  irreparable  damage?  We  cannot  re¬ 
main  on  the  defensive.”^  Atlanta  was  already  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  having  been  captured  by  him  from  General  Hood, 
who  retreated  westward  through  Alabama  and  was  now 
attempting  to  lure  Sherman  away  from  his  spoils  by  a 
feint  against  Tennessee  and  the  Middle-West. 

The  scheme  which  Sherman  proposed  was  not  new 
to  him.  When  he  came  into  Georgia  with  Atlanta  as  his 
goal,  he  was  thinking  that  if  once  he  captured  the  city 
he  would  not  turn  back  until  he  had  reached  the  seacoast. 
After  Jefferson  Davis’s  talk  at  Palmetto,  September  26th, 
in  which  the  annihilation  of  his  army  was  predicted, 
Sherman  became  convinced  that  his  plan  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  successful  conclusion.*  Consequently,  when 
Grant  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  wrote  again,  October 
9th,  “Until  we  can  repopulate  Georgia  it  is  useless  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it,  but  the  utter  destruction  of  its  roads,  houses  and 
people  will  cripple  their  military.  ...  I  can  make  the 
march  and  make  Georgia  howl.”* 

Grant  was  doubtful  about  the  possibility  of  success  or 
else  feared  that  Hood  might  destroy  Thomas.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  Sherman  abandon  the  idea  of  a  march  to  the 

1.  Jmmes  Ford  Rhodes,  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statee  (New  York,  1912), 

V,  9. 

2.  W.  T.  Skertnsn,  Personal  Memoire  of  Gsn’t  W.  T.  Sherman  (New  York, 
1892),  II,  166. 

8.  Rhodes,  United  States,  V,  9,  10. 
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sea  and  turn  back  upon  Hood,  just  exactly  the  thing  that 
Hood  wanted  done.  Sherman,  however,  divining  Hood’s 
bluff  and  enjoying  the  role  of  conqueror,  had  his  mind 
set  upon  the  march  and  refused  to  give  up  the  idea.  He 
did  not  believe  that  he  could  catch  Hood  and  that  even  if 
he  could  catch  him  it  would  be  the  best  tactics  to  turn 
back.  This  he  told  Grant,  saying,  “I  would  infinitely  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  At¬ 
lanta,  including  the  latter  city,  and  with  my  effective 
army  move  through  Georgia,  smashing  things  to  the  sea. 

.  .  .  Instead  of  being  on  the  defensive,  I  would  be  on  the 
offensive;  instead  of  guessing  at  what  he  means  to  do, 
he  would  have  to  guess  at  my  plans.  The  difference  in 
war  is  full  25  per  cent.”^ 

Grant  still  refused  to  yield.  But  this  did  not  deter 
Sherman,  who  must  have  felt  that  eventually  Grant 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  the  plan ;  for  he  continued  mak¬ 
ing  his  preparations.  As  early  as  October  19th  he  wrote 
to  Quartermaster  Beckwith  and  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  abandon  Atlanta  and  the  railroad  back  to  Chattanooga 
in  order  “to  sally  forth  to  ruin  Georgia  and  bring  up  on 
the  seashore,”  adding,  “make  all  dispositions  accord¬ 
ingly.”® 

Sherman  had  reasons  for  wanting  to  make  the  march. 
On  October  20th  he  wrote  to  Thomas,  “I  propose  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  vulnerability  of  the  South  and  make  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia  feel  that  war  and  individual  ruin  are 
synonymous  terms.  ...  I  know  that  I  am  right  in  this 
and  shall  proceed  to  its  maturity.”®  He  also  believed  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  making  Georgia  withdraw  from 
the  Confederacy,  which  in  reality  was  not  a  far-fetched 
idea.  If  the  State  would  agree  to  this,  he  intended  to 
keep  his  army  on  the  highways  and  pay  for  everything 


4.  Rhodes,  United  Statee,  V.  9,  10 ;  Sherman,  Memoirt,  II,  166. 
6.  Sherman,  Memoirt,  II,  169. 

6.  Rhodes,  United  Statee,  V,  9,  10. 
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he  seized.  The  march  would  then  arouse  Union  sympa¬ 
thy,  he  thought.  Nevertheless,  with  Georgia  in  or  out  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  march  was  to  be  made.’  As  he  saw 
it,  the  “rich  planters”  did  not  know  what  war  meant,  but 
when  their  fences  and  corn  and  hogs  and  sheep  vanished 
before  their  eyes,  they  would  have  “something  more  than 
a  mean  opinion  of  the  ‘Yanks’.”  “Even  now,”  he  wrote, 
“our  poor  mules  laugh  at  the  fine  corn-fields  and  our  sol¬ 
diers  riot  on  chestnuts,  sweet-potatoes,  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens.”*  PYom  a  military  standpoint  he  attached  “much 
importance”  to  deep  incisions  into  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  for  he  believed  that  the  Civil  War  differed  from 
European  wars  in  that  there  were  not  only  “hostile  arm¬ 
ies”  to  be  encountered  but  also  a  “hostile  people.”  He 
therefore  felt  that  “old  and  young,  rich  and  poor”  should 
be  made  to  feel  “the  hard  hand  of  war,  as  well  as  their 
organized  armies.”* 

Finally  on  November  2nd,  after  arguing  the  matter 
for  a  month.  Grant  agreed  to  the  march,  and  ten  days 
later  Sherman  was  ready  to  “sally  forth.”  On  the  night 
of  November  12th  he  cut  his  communications  with  the 
rear  and  moved  his  headquarters  from  Cartersville  to  At¬ 
lanta  in  order  to  supervise  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
city.  Of  his  thoughts  while  travelling  to  Atlanta  that 
night  he  later  wrote,  “I  was  strongly  inspired  with  the 
feeling  that  the  movement  on  our  part  was  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  rebel  army  and  the  rebel  capital  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  though  a  full  thousand  miles  of  hostile  country  in¬ 
tervened  and  that  for  better  or  worse,  it  would  end  the 
war.”^®  He  was  seeking  far  afield  to  justify  his  actions, 
but  that  he  cut  the  Confederacy  wide  open  and  completely 
demoralized  Georgia  can  not  be  doubted. 


7.  Sherman.  Hemoirt,  11.  140,  141. 

8.  Rhodes,  United  SMee,  V,  19. 

9.  Sherman,  Hemoirt,  II,  227.  He  srrote  this  to  Halleck  after  the  march 
was  completed  and  may  have  hMn  attemptinx  to  justify  the  actions  of  some  of 
his  men. 

10.  thid.,  n.  169. 
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Atlanta  Destroyed 

To  the  Union  mind  Atlanta  was  the  “work-shop”  of 
the  Confederacy.  In  explaining  his  attitude  toward  At¬ 
lanta,  Sherman  claimed  that  it  was  aiding  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  more  than  any  other  city,  except  perhaps  Richmond. 
He  was  continually  capturing  something  labelled  “At¬ 
lanta,”  and  now  with  the  city  in  his  possession  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  put  a  stop  to  it.^^ 

The  destruction  of  the  city  necessitated  the  removal 
of  its  citizens  to  safety.  To  do  this  Sherman  offered  them 
limited  conveyance,  but  probably  as  good  as  he  had.  He 
then  ordered  a  systematic  destruction.  As  he  pictured 
it,  his  orders  included  the  burning  of  an  arsenal,  and 
from  this  the  fire  spread  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  business  section  but  leaving  most  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  section  intact.^*  In  his  orders  to  his  engineer,  Poe, 
he  told  him  to  be  careful  with  fire  so  as  not  to  destroy 
buildings  other  than  those  designated.  Poe  in  turn  is¬ 
sued  orders  to  his  subordinates  to  first  tear  down  the 
designated  objects  and  then  apply  fire  to  the  wreckage.^* 
Churches,  residences,  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  court 
house  were  especially  preserved.  About  the  churches 
sentinels  were  stationed,  and  not  even  officers  of  high 
rank  were  permitted  near  them.** 

Poe  personally  supervised  the  work  of  destruction  and 
saw  that  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  orders,  but  later 
he  admitted  that  some  destruction  was  done  by  “lawless 
persons,  who,  by  sneaking  around  in  blind  alleys,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  firing  many  buildings  which  it  was  not  intended 
to  touch.”*® 


11.  F.  Y.  Hedley.  Marching  Through  Georgia  (Chie>KO.  1885),  257;  Henry 
Hitchcock.  Marching  With  Sherman  (New  Haven,  1927),  66-58. 

12.  Sherman,  Memoire,  II,  177. 

18.  The  War  of  the  RebMion:  Official  Record*  of  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erate  Armiea  (Washinston,  1901),  aeries  I.  vol.  XLIV,  60. 

14.  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman.  56-68.  Hitchcock  said  that  he 
expected  someone  to  accuse  Sherman  of  promiscuous  hurninx  and  that  such  was 
Bot  true. 

16.  Official  Record*,  series  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  60. 
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On  the  night  of  November  15th,  according  to  one  ob¬ 
server,  Atlanta  presented  a  “grand  and  awful  spectacle.” 
Long  tongues  of  fire  roared  skyward,  sparkling  embers 
floated  high  overhead,  and  occasionally  dull  detonations 
were  heard  as  the  walls  of  buildings  collapsed  or  the 
flames  reached  hidden  explosives.  About  midnight  the 
worst  was  over,  and  the  following  morning  the  heart  of 
the  city  lay  in  ruins.  Viewing  Atlanta  some  time  later, 
one  Georgian  exclaimed,  “Hell  has  laid  her  egg,  and  right 
here  it  hatched.”^® 

The  destruction  of  Atlanta  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  In  the  excitement  and  hatred  of  the  moment 
Southern  sympathizers  pictured  it  as  the  work  of  bar¬ 
barians  who  left  scarcely  a  stone  upon  a  stone,  looted 
homes,  and  exhumed  bodies  to  strip  them  of  valuables 
and  leave  them  to  rot  in  the  streets.  On  the  other  hand 
Sherman’s  partisans  attempted  to  make  light  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  legitimate  affair  of  war. 
But  neither  of  these  views  seems  to  have  been  correct. 
Undoubtedly  much  wanton  destruction  occurred,  such  as 
that  by  “lawless  persons”  in  blind  alleys,  and  probably 
there  was  some  pillage ;  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  many 
structures  remained  standing  after  the  departure  of  the 
army.  Summarizing  a  soldier’s  viewpoint.  Engineer  Poe 
wrote  in  his  final  report,  December  26,  1864,  “The  work 
of  destruction  was  thoroughly  done.  .  .  .  For  military 
purposes  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  ceased  to  exist.”^’ 

The  Path  to  the  Sea 

It  was  Sherman’s  idea  to  cut  a  path  through  Georgia 
wide  enough  to  make  further  travel  and  transportation 
across  the  State  almost  impossible.  To  do  this  thorough¬ 
ly  he  divided  his  army  into  about  equal  parts  when  leav¬ 
ing  Atlanta.  General  Howard  was  placed  in  command  of 

16.  E.  P.  Oberboltser,  Hittory  of  th*  United  Statee  Since  the  Civil  War 
(New  York,  1917).  I.  67.  Footnote. 

17.  OSieial  Reemde,  leriei  I,  VoL  XUV,  66. 
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the  right  wing,  and  General  Slocum  in  command  of  the 
left.  These  two  wings  were  ordered  to  travel  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  on  parallel  marches,  Howard  starting 
out  of  the  southern  section  of  Atlanta  in  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  Macon  and  Slocum  leaving  the  eastern  section 
of  the  city  as  if  marching  on  Augusta.  Outside  the  city 
the  two  wings  were  subdivided  into  about  equal 
parts,  each  of  the  two  columns  of  the  respective  wings 
travelling  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  each  other  on 
parallel  routes.  In  order  to  protect  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  army  from  enemy  cavalry  and  guerrillas,  Sherman 
placed  the  reckless  General  Kilpatrick  in  command  of 
cavalry  and  made  him  independent  of  Slocum  and  How¬ 
ard  and  directly  responsible  to  headquarters.  As  the 
army  progressed  Kilpatrick  worked  a  serpentine  across 
the  four  columns,  touching  the  outskirts  of  Macon  on  the 
right  and  striking  dangerously  near  Augusta  on  the  left. 

Thus  went  down  upon  Georgia  four  columns  spread 
over  a  path  approximately  sixty  miles  wide,  with  the 
dauntless  Kilpatrick  as  a  free-lance  likely  to  strike  at  any 
point  without  a  moment’s  warning.  A  formidable  foe  it 
was. 

In  round  numbers  the  army  contained  62,000  men.^* 
Swelling  this  number  were  the  Negroes,  who  joined  the 
rear  of  the  columns  in  ever-increasing  numbers  as  the 
march  continued.  Sherman  did  not  want  them  to  follow, 
and  at  various  times  he  attempted  to  stop  them  by  burn¬ 
ing  bridges  and  placing  obstructions  in  their  path.  He 
told  them  that  he  could  use  only  a  limited  number  who 
could  work  and  that  the  rest  must  remain  behind.  But 
still  they  came.  The  “day  of  jubilee”  had  arrived,  and 
insisting  upon  following  him,  some  of  them  sickened  and 
died,  while  others  continued  in  his  wake.  The  attitude 
of  Sherman  toward  the  Negroes  was  a  subject  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  official  circles,  but  he  always  contended  that  his 
feelings  toward  them  were  of  the  kindest. 


18.  Sherman,  Memoin  ,11,  172.  Exactly  62,204. 
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Milledgeville,  Georgia’s  capital  and  the  point  of  ren¬ 
dezvous,  was  reached  by  the  army  a  week  after  the  de¬ 
parture  from  Atlanta,  the  first  Union  column  filing  into 
the  town  on  November  22nd.  Almost  all  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  had  fled  before  the  arrival  of  the  Federals,  and 
only  the  Negroes  were  left  to  welcome  their  liberators, 
which  they  did  by  lining  the  streets  and  shouting  for 
the  day  of  freedom.  Two  days  later  Milledgeville  was 
left  behind.  On  December  3rd  Millen  was  the  center  of 
activities;  and  a  week  later  the  four  columns  were  con¬ 
verging  on  Savannah  and  arranging  to  take  the  city,  by 
force  if  necessary.  On  the  river  below  the  city  and  in 
the  sea  beyond  a  Union  fleet  awaited  the  triumphant  ar¬ 
rival.  The  North  had  received  no  authentic  news  from 
the  army  for  a  month. 

On  December  17th,  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
threats,  Sherman  demanded  the  surrender  of  Savannah 
from  General  Hardee,  its  defender.  Hardee  refused  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  and  the  next  day  Sherman  commenced  his 
operations,  capturing  Fort  McAllister  below  the  city 
after  a  short  siege  and  establishing  direct  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  fleet. 

During  the  night  of  December  20th  General  Hardee 
evacuated  Savannah,  escaping  into  South  Carolina  on 
pontoons  laid  across  the  Savannah  River  and  destroying 
the  Savannah  navy  yard  and  its  iron-clads  as  he  went. 
But  for  the  Federals  he  left  heavy  guns,  stores,  railway 
cars,  cotton,  and,  as  Sherman  put  it,  “an  immense 
amount  of  public  and  private  property.”  Sherman  took 
possession  of  the  city  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  Hardee’s 
withdrawal  and  a  few  days  later  presented  it  with  its 
cotton  to  President  Lincoln  as  a  Christmas  present.^* 

Indeed,  Sherman  had  demonstrated  “the  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  the  South.”  Travelling  through  approximately 
three  hundred  miles  of  hostile  country  he  never  once  en¬ 
countered  what  could  be  called  “formidable”  resistance. 


19.  For  mn  outline  of  the  march  see  any  standard  text. 
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At  Griswoldville,  west  of  Milledgeville,  and  just  outside 
of  Waynesboro,  thirty  miles  from  Augusta,  and  in  one 
or  two  less  important  instances  his  men  met  the  Confed¬ 
erates;  but  so  slight  were  the  engagements  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  main  army  was  barely  hampered.  At  Fort 
McAllister  the  Confederates  put  up  a  brave  front,  but 
one  charge  was  sufficient  to  dislodge  them  from  their  po¬ 
sitions.  Hardee  evacuated  Savannah  so  silently  that 
Sherman  was  surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  city 
was  undefended  and  later  was  criticized  for  permitting 
the  Confederates  to  escape.  Aside  from  these  encounters 
and  a  few  obstructions  placed  in  its  path,  the  army  was 
almost  unmolested.  Occasionally  men  on  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  wings  were  killed  or  captured  by  guerrillas  or 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  General  Wheeler  made  a  few 
flourishes  as  if  about  to  strike  telling  blows.  But  the 
loss  of  men  was  almost  negligible,  and  Wheeler’s  move¬ 
ments  were  merely  gestures  made  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
fine  Sherman’s  depredations  to  a  minimum  amount  of 
territory.  Sherman  knew  that  Georgia  was  helpless,  and 
so  did  his  men,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  the 
march  to  the  sea  was  more  of  a  picnic  than  a  major  move¬ 
ment  in  a  great  war. 


The  Invaders 

Before  the  march  began  Sherman  issued  orders  which 
provided  for  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  the  march.^®  If 
strictly  enforced  these  orders  were  sufficient  to  insure  an 
orderly  campaign.  Each  brigade  commander  was  in¬ 
structed  to  organize  foraging  parties  under  “discreet  of¬ 
ficers.’’  These  parties  were  told  to  “forage  liberally.’’ 
They  were  ordered  to  refrain  from  abusive  language  and 
were  permitted  to  give  written  statement's  of  the  facts 
surrounding  seizures  whenever  the  officer  in  charge  saw 

20.  Sherman,  ilemoirt,  II,  174-176.  Issued  at  KinESton,  Georsia,  Novem- 
ber  6th. 
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fit  to  do  S0.21  They  were  also  instructed  to  discriminate 
between  the  “rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor 
and  industrious,  usually  neutral  or  friendly.”  In  addition 
they  were  to  endeavor  to  leave  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  persons  from  whom  seizures  were 
made.  Foraging  included  animals  for  military  purposes 
as  well  as  cattle  and  provisions.  The  men  not  engaged 
in  foraging  were  forbidden  to  commit  any  trespass.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  halt  or  camp,  however,  they  were  permitted  to 
gather  provisions  near  their  positions  and  drive  in  stock 
in  sight  of  the  camp.  The  orders  specifically  stated  that 
only  regular  foraging  parties  should  be  entrusted  with 
gathering  provisions  at  any  distance  from  the  road 
travelled. 

These  orders  were  not  received  by  some  of  the  men 
until  after  the  march  began,  and  some  of  them  never  re¬ 
ceived  them  at  all.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  orders  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood.22  But  by  the  nature  of  things,  with  or 
without  orders,  all  armies  containing  great  numbers  of 
men  include  law-breakers,  even  desperadoes,  who  in  turn 
incite  others  to  emulate  their  deeds.  Sherman’s  army  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  in  this  case  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  spoils  could  but  add  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  while  clear,  crisp  autumn  days  lent  vigor  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  hardy  men. 

Singing  “John  Brown’s  Body”  they  trudged  along 
country  roads  as  if  on  a  “vast  holiday  frolic.”  There 
was  a  “devil-may-care”  spirit  pervading  the  whole  army. 
As  the  march  progressed  this  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
varying  degrees  and  no  doubt  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  development  of  that  group  of  individuals  who  did 
so  much  to  stigmatize  the  name  of  their  commander, 
“Sherman’s  Bummers.” 

Some  writers  are  at  variance  as  to  whether  the  “Bum¬ 
mers”  were  a  development  or  a  creation.  Doubtless  both 
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21.  It  seetna  that  very  few  of  these  statements  were  issued. 

22.  Hedley,  Mareking  Through  Gtorgia.  249,  2S0,  262. 
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views  are  correct.  Sherman’s  orders  gave  them  ample 
warrant  for  existence,  and  their  existence  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves.  While  they  were  in  a  land  of  plenty  with  a  spirit 
of  adventure  pervading  the  air,  their  commander  told 
them  to  “forage  liberally,’’  and  they  were  only  too  will¬ 
ing  to  perform  their  task. 

As  it  happened,  a  few  days  after  the  march  began 
provisions  ran  low,  and  there  was  no  assurance  that  more 
would  be  issued;  in  fact,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
there  would  be  no  such  issue.  Regular  foraging  parties 
worked  continually,  but  the  provisions  they  brought  in 
were  turned  over  to  the  commissary  for  issue  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  way.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  men  in  the  ranks 
the  better  portions  had  disappeared.  The  result  might 
have  been  foreseen.  The  kind  of  food  served  became  a 
personal  matter.  Those  who  were  forced  to  eat  side- 
meat  grew  indignant,  and  instead  of  having  the  regular 
foraging  parties  in  accordance  with  orders,  companies, 
platoons,  and  in  some  instances  individuals  started  send¬ 
ing  out  independent  “Bummers.” 

These  “Bummers”  were  the  most  venturesome  men  in 
the  army,  and  were  not  always  under  “discreet  officers.” 
Often  they  were  away  from  their  columns  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  even  met  the  en¬ 
emy  and  dispersed  him;  or  if  electing  not  to  fight,  they 
ran  away  with  the  enemy  in  hot  pursuit  and  later  told 
their  comrades  how  they  had  outwitted  the  “Rebels.”  If 
caught,  they  were  shown  little  mercy.**  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  competition  developed  among  them  and  ag¬ 
gravated  their  already  wild  nature.  In  an  effort  to  outdo 
each  other  and  capture  something  that  would  excite  envy 
in  rivals,  they  took  desperate  chances  and  finally  resorted 
to  promiscuous  stealing. 


28.  E.  F.  Andrew*,  The  War  Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl  (New  York, 
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Leaving  his  column  on  foot  or  bareback  on  some  jaded 
animal  that  had  been  turned  out  from  the  command,  the 
“Bummer”  started  out  early  in  the  morning.  At  the 
first  farm  house  he  supplied  himself  with  a  fresh  mount 
and,  if  possible,  with  pack  animals,  a  wagon  or  a  car¬ 
riage.  He  then  searched  the  premises,  officially  for  pro¬ 
visions  and  unofficially  for  anjrthing  that  might  strike 
his  fancy.  If  it  so  happened  that  the  objects  he  sought 
were  not  evident,  he  bribed  some  darkey  on  the  place 
for  information  and  got  it.**  He  then  took  what  he 
wanted  and  passed  on  to  the  next  farm ;  or,  if  loaded,  he 
started  back  toward  his  column  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  reach  his  destination  without  meeting  some  con¬ 
scientious  quartermaster  who  would  strip  him  of  his 
booty. 

The  “Bummer”  presented  a  strange  spectacle  as  he 
returned  to  his  column.  Riding  upon  some  costly  mount 
and  leading  two  or  three  animals  loaded  with  provisions 
and  trinkets,  or  in  the  driver’s  seat  of  some  family  car¬ 
riage  with  plunder  piled  high  in  the  back,  he  waited  at 
crossroads  to  join  his  section  of  the  column  or  hid  in  a 
thicket  by  the  roadside  so  that  no  scrupulous  officer  could 
find  him.  When  his  command  came  up,  he  joined  its  rear 
and  trailed  his  comrades  into  camp,  where  the  provisions 
would  be  distributed. 

Usually  the  “Bummer”  practiced  discrimination,  just 
as  Sherman  had  ordered.  A  pretty  fair  line  was  drawn 
between  rich  and  poor,  for  though  robber  that  he  was, 
he  was  still  a  man  on  a  picnic.  As  a  rule  he  was  not 
brutal  in  the  physical  sense,  but  in  manners  was  courte¬ 
ous  and  jocular.  Where  he  found  the  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty  “not  at  home,”  which  was  usually  the  case,  he  plun¬ 
dered  everything.  But  when  he  found  members  of  a 
family  on  the  premises,  usually  women,  he  was  diffident 
and  feigned  interest  in  homely  topics,  asking  how  the 


24  The  derkice  were  not  rery  fnithfol  to  their  maaten  in  this  matter. 
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“men  folks”  fared  and  whether  they  were  with  Hood  or 
Lee,  and  incidentally  learning  which  of  the  neighbors’ 
farms  would  prove  most  profitable  in  a  raid.  In  his  cas¬ 
ual  way  he  gathered  information  about  the  enemy,  when 
he  was  last  seen,  what  direction  he  was  travelling,  and 
what  his  plans  were.  Concluding  his  talk,  he  often  told 
astounding  stories  of  his  military  prowess  and  bravery, 
and  almost  shamed  himself  with  his  tales.  He  then 
stripped  the  place  of  valuables  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  but  endeavored  to  leave  enough  provisions  to 
prevent  the  starvation  of  his  victims.  In  some  cases  he 
was  known  to  kiss  the  baby  and  leave  on  apparently  good 
terms  with  the  family. 

But  the  “Bummers”  were  not  always  pleasant.  Those 
of  a  desperate  nature  often  plundered  the  poor,  the  rich, 
the  young  and  old  alike,  and  the  effectiveness  of  fire  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  They  often  burned  buildings  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  see  them  burn.  When  droves  of 
cattle  became  too  cumbersome  to  manage,  they  some¬ 
times  killed  the  surplus  rather  than  leave  the  destitute 
inhabitants  fresh  meat.  And  the  role  of  “bully”  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  repertoire.*® 

Of  the  “Bummers”  Sherman  wrote,  “No  doubt,  many 
acts  of  pillage,  robbery  and  violence,  were  committed  by 
these  parties  of  foragers,  usually  called  Summers,’  for 
I  have  since  heard  of  jewelry  taken  from  women,  and 
the  plunder  of  articles  that  never  reached  the  commis¬ 
sary,  but  these  acts  were  exceptional  and  incidental.  I 
never  heard  of  any  case  of  murder  or  rape ;  and  no  army 
could  have  carried  along  sufficient  food  and  forage  for  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles;  so  that  foraging  in  some 
shape  was  necessary.”** 

25.  Hedley,  Marching  Through  Georgia,  268-278.  A  detailed  bat  partisan 
aecoant  of  the  “Bummer".  J.  D.  Cox.  The  March  to  the  Sea  (New  York.  1882). 
88-40.  Much  the  same  as  Hedley.  Bat  throushoat  Hitclteoek’s  Marching  With 
Sherman  are  found  comments  that  do  not  pat  the  “Bummers”  in  so  favorable  a 
light  as  did  Hedley  and  Cox. 

26.  Sherman.  Memoirt,  II.  182.  Other  observers  were  not  so  sure  about 
murder  and  rai>e.  but  they  did  claim  that  such  cases  were  exceptional. 
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The  activities  of  the  “Bummers”  were  outside  the 
line  of  march.  But  on  the  line  of  march  itself  conditions 
were  not  much  better.  As  the  army  approached,  the 
frightened  inhabitants  made  frantic  efforts  to  drive  their 
cattle  and  horses  away  from  its  path,  or  else  attempted 
to  conceal  them  in  thickets  and  swamps,  with  the  vain 
hope  that  thousands  of  vigilant  eyes  would  pass  unseeing. 
Their  valuables,  and  in  some  instances  their  provisions, 
they  buried  in  walks  and  gardens  about  their  homes  or 
placed  them  in  “graves”  in  the  cemeteries.  But  the  sol¬ 
diers  soon  fathomed  their  methods.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  the  army  halted  every  foot  of  ground  around 
houses  and  bams  was  speared  with  bayonets  by  men 
looking  for  a  “vein.”  They  opened  newly  made  graves, 
dug  into  gardens,  and  sounded  flower-pots  with  their 
ramrods.  They  moved  logs,  looked  into  hollow  trees, 
under  stones,  and  searched  closely  for  any  indications  of 
recent  change.  They  also  watched  the  inhabitants  close¬ 
ly  for  any  signs  that  might  betray  a  hiding  place,  and 
darkies  were  bribed  with  consistent  success.  Such  was 
their  diligence  that  practically  nothing  escaped  them.*'' 
When  in  the  column  the  men  were  almost  comic  in 
appearance.  Some  marched  with  hams  swinging  from 
their  muskets,  some  carried  fowls  under  their  arms,  and 
others  strode  along  with  baskets  of  provisions  dangling 
from  their  elbows,  while  a  few  of  the  ambitious  attempt¬ 
ed  to  escort  live  stock.  At  night  in  camp,  grouped  about 
their  fires,  they  compared  their  prizes  and  told  stories  of 
■  their  exploits.  And  sometimes,  when  conversation 
waned,  they  could  be  heard  singing  “Thus  far  the  Lord 
hath  led  me  on,”  and  there  was  no  irony  in  their  voices.** 
In  and  about  towns,  where  officers  might  be  met  fre¬ 
quently,  especially  strange  officers,  the  men  were  more 
careful  of  their  actions  than  when  in  the  open  country, 

27.  Georxe  W.  Nichols,  The  Storn  of  the  Great  March  (New  York,  186S), 
141.  As  detailed  for  the  men  on  the  march  as  Hedler  for  the  forasers. 

28.  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman,  141.  This  sons  stirred  the  soul  of 
Hitchcock.  In  his  opinion  it  was  rery  appropriate. 
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for  many  officers  would  not  tolerate  a  breach  of  orders. 
What  destruction  occurred  in  a  town,  so  long  as  conscien¬ 
tious  officers  were  present,  was  in  accordance  with  ord- 
ers.2®  These  orders  provided  for  destruction  by  order  of 
the  corps  commanders  of  such  property  as  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  enemy.  As  for  other  objects,  the  commanders 
were  to  use  their  discretion.  Where  the  army  was  mo¬ 
lested  or  local  hostility  manifested,  they  were  to  “order 
and  enforce  a  devastation  more  or  less  relentless,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility.”  This  the  com¬ 
manders  obeyed.  What  other  destruction  occurred  was 
in  the  nature  of  unauthorized,  personal  reprisals.  If,  as 
was  true  in  some  instances,  the  owners  of  property  kept 
dogs  which  had  been  used  to  trail  Negroes  or  escaped 
prisoners,  their  property  was  totally  destroyed.*®  In 
towns  like  Millen  where  Union  prisoners  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  unsanitary  and  abominable  conditions,  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  lax  in  discipline.*^  In  many  cases  there  were 
“good  reasons”  for  retaliation.  At  Sandersville,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  soldiers  were  fired  upon  when  entering  the 
town.  In  return  Sherman  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
court  house,  from  which  the  attack  had  come.  All  de¬ 
struction,  however,  was  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  retali¬ 
ation.  Some  was  wanton.  And  all  officers  were  not  strict 
in  enforcing  orders — nor  was  all  destruction  the  work  of 
Union  men. 


The  Defenders 

Before  Sherman  started  to  the  sea  the  command  of 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  Confederate  cavalryman,  was 
already  suspected  of  devastating  some  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed.  A  general  order  issued  in  Octo- 


29.  One  entire  aection  of  the  seneral  order*  for  the  march  dealt  with 
deatruction. 

SO.  The  men  finally  reached  a  point  where  they  killed  nearly  all  dosa  they 
found.  Thi*  pleaaed  the  NeKroea. 

81.  Shennan  cauaed  "extra  damaare”  to  be  done  at  Millen  becauae  of  the 
condition*  in  the  priaon.  The  men  burned  a  hotel  witlunit  order*  becauae  it  waa 
rumored  that  the  hotel  had  refuaed  to  aell  food  to  priaoner*. 
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ber  from  Wheeler’s  headquarters  pictured  Union  soldiers 
as  more  regardful  of  Confederate  property  than  Confed¬ 
erate  soldiers  themselves.**  On  November  15th,  the  day 
Sherman  destroyed  Atlanta,  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia 
wrote  to  Secretary  Seddon,  “The  houses,  lands  and  effects 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  are  daily  seized  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  [Confederate]  Government  or  its 
agents,  without  the  shadow  of  law,  without  just  compen¬ 
sation,  and  in  defiance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Tribune  of  the  State;  and  her  officers  of  justice 
are  openly  resisted  by  officers  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  property  of  families  of  soldiers,  now  under  arms  to 
sustain  the  Confederacy,  is  forcibly  taken  from  them 
without  hesitation  and  appropriated  in  many  cases  with¬ 
out  compensation.”** 

Some  days  later,  November  24th,  conditions  were  no 
better,  and  Governor  Brown  issued  a  proclamation, 
“  ...  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  mortification  to  know  that 
a  large  part  of  our  cavalry  force,  which  should  hang 
around  and  constantly  annoy  the  enemy  as  he  passes 
through  our  State  and  cut  off  his  foraging  parties  and 
impede  his  march,  have  left  their  commands  and  are  now 
scattered  in  squads  and  small  bands  over  nearly  half  of 
the  territory  of  the  State,  robbing  and  plundering  the 
citizens  indiscriminately,  and  taking  from  the  wive.s  and 
children  of  soldiers  who  are  in  the  service,  discharging 
their  whole  duty,  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  are 
their  only  means  of  support.”  The  proclamation  conclud¬ 
ed  by  making  death  the  penalty  for  impressments  other 
than  those  authorized  by  commanders.*^ 

By  his  order  of  May  31,  1864,  Wheeler  instructed  his 
men  to  give  certified  accounts  of  all  impressments  or  else 

82.  W.  C.  Dodaon,  editor.  The  Campaign*  of  Whetitr  and  Hi*  Cavalry 
(Atlanta,  1899),  884.  Dodson,  of  course,  defends  Wheeler. 

88.  Tk*  Conf*d*rate  Raeord*  of  th*  Slat*  of  Gmrrgia  (Atlanta,  1909), 
UI.  647. 

84.  Ibid..  II.  802. 
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pay  for  them.  Otherwise  they  were  to  be  punished.*®  In 
accordance  with  this,  after  a  raid  around  Sherman’s  army 
Wheeler  selected  a  committee  of  three  officers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  damage  done  to  the  country  in  order  to  secure 
payment  to  those  who  lost  by  his  operations.  But  it 
sometimes  happened  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  whom 
payment  could  be  made,  and  many  persons  who  lost  by 
Sherman’s  activities  made  claims  against  Wheeler,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  payment  from 
the  latter.*® 

Destruction  by  Wheeler  to  retard  Sherman’s  advance 
was  provided  for  in  orders.  “Should  the  enemy  advance 
anywhere,”  wrote  General  Mason  to  Wheeler,  “you  will 
drive  off  the  stock  in  their  front  and  destroy  all  mills 
within  ten  miles  of  their  line  of  march,  retarding  them 
as  much  as  possible.”*’  Similar  orders  came  from  other 
commanders.  Hood  told  Wheeler  to  use  the  torch,  but 
Wheeler  modified  this  order  the  first  day  of  Sherman’s 
march.**  The  modified  order  was  not  obeyed,  however; 
for  Sherman  reported  that  he  personally  saw  Confederate 
cavalrymen  burning  stacks  of  fodder  at  Sandersville ;  and 
further  evidence  that  it  was  not  obeyed  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  as  late  as  December  24th,  when  Sherman  was 
already  in  Savannah,  Wheeler  wrote  to  Hardee  asking 
him  to  rescind  his  order  for  burning  because  it  gave 
provocation  for  similar  action  by  the  enemy.*® 

A  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Wheeler  and  those  of  Sherman.  Wheeler  was  op¬ 
erating  in  the  country  he  was  defending,  while  Sherman 
was  in  a  hostile  country.  The  greater  responsibility  was 
therefore  upon  Sherman.  Regardless  of  what  Wheeler 

35.  Dodson,  Campat^ns  o/  Wheeler,  386.  Sherman's  orders  permitted  “writ¬ 
ten  certificates  .  .  .  but  no  receipts”. 

36.  Ibid.,  387.  Also  see  index  in  same  for  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
depredations  of  Wheeler’s  men.  Further  evidence  of  Wheeler’s  depredations  may 
be  found  in  Nichols,  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  82;  Cox,  The  March  to  the 
Sea,  36 ;  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman,  116. 

37.  Dodson.  Campaign*  of  Wheeler,  387. 

38.  Ibid.,  391. 

39.  Sherman,  Memoir*.  II,  191 ;  Dodson,  Campaign*  of  Wheeler,  314. 
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did,  by  the  laws  of  war  it  was  Sherman’s  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  order  among  his  own  troops.  Nevertheless  this  does 
not  obviate  the  fact  that  much  of  the  property  destroyed 
during  the  march  was  destroyed  by  the  defenders.  Some 
of  the  depredation  and  destruction  of  the  Confederates 
was  no  doubt  “self-sacrifice,”  as  the  term  is  used  in  war ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  of  the  activities  of  Wheeler’s  men 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  under  this  caption.^** 

The  newspapers  of  (Georgia  and  Confederate  leaders 
called  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  destroy  supplies  in 
Sherman’s  path  and  drive  away  all  stock,  thus  hoping  to 
bring  starvation  upon  the  Union  army.  But  the  people 
were  not  especially  anxious  to  comply,  hoping  that  some¬ 
how  the  supplies  would  be  overlooked  and  fearing  that 
their  actions  might  bring  retaliation  upon  them.  With 
the  exception  of  some  few  minor  cases  the  people  did  not 
resort  to  destruction  as  a  method  of  defense.^^ 

Destruction  and  pillage  by  “stragglers”  was  a  subject 
of  dispute.  That  some  of  the  citizens  and  many  of  the 
Negroes  gave  trouble  seems  certain.^*  the  Union 

element  was  in  the  majority.^*  “Bummers”  sometimes 
fell  behind  their  commands  and  committed  robbery  and 
arson.  Men  from  the  ranks  also  slipped  behind  the  army 
and  preyed  upon  the  country,  being  away  sometimes  for 
days  at  a  time.  Efforts  were  made  to  stop  this  by  order¬ 
ing  the  rear-guards  to  arrest  stragglers.  But  this  proved 
futile.  There  were  too  many  ways  of  escape,  and  besides, 
rear-guards  were  not  always  above  suspicion.  When  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  member  of  his  staff  who  complained  of  the 
work  of  stragglers,  Sherman  despairingly  replied,  “I  have 
been  three  years  fighting  stragglers,  and  they  are  harder 


40.  For  a  discuuion  of  the  “ethiea”  invfdved  see  J.  C.  Lawrence,  The  Prin- 
eipUe  of  International  Law  (New  York,  1910),  S61-564. 

41.  Sherman,  Memoire,  11,  191.  Hedley,  however,  reported  that  near  Sa¬ 
vannah  the  inhabitants  had  stripped  the  counUy  so  thoroushly  that  some  cf  the 
men  were  forced  to  eat  grain  from  the  horse-troughs.  See  Ifarel.ing  Throngk 
Georgia,  S28. 

42.  Confederate  Reeorde  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  n,  812. 

42.  Hitchcock.  Marching  With  Sherman,  124,  125. 
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to  conquer  than  the  enemy.”  But  the  officer,  open  in  his 
complaint,  continued  to  feel  that  there  was  far  more 
pillage  than  circumstances  justified.^^ 

War  and  Human  Nature 

When  Sherman  started  out  of  Atlanta  down  through 
Georgia  with  an  indefinite  goal,  the  people  of  the  State 
hardly  knew  what  to  expect.  The  entire  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  the  State  were  open  to  attack  by  an 
enemy  who  had  already  battered  his  way  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga  to  Atlanta  through  the  lines  of  the  redoubtable 
Johnston,  and  now  even  that  defense  was  withdrawn. 
What  forces  remained  were  scattered  and  meager  and 
could  not  hope  to  cope  with  the  situation,  while  wild 
stories  which  preceded  Sherman  added  to  the  general  dis¬ 
may.  It  was  said  that  he  spared  neither  the  young  nor 
old,  life  nor  property.  Even  the  Negroes,  whose  freedom 
he  sought,  were  fearful  lest  he  bum  them  alive,  as  he 
was  reputed  to  have  done  to  the  blacks  in  Atlanta.  Geor¬ 
gians,  of  course,  were  eager  to  encourage  this  idea.^® 
Propaganda  is  an  old  and  effective  weapon  of  warfare. 
But  while  the  whites  played  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
blacks,  the  newspapers  in  turn  played  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  whites.  So  effective  was  newspaper  propaganda 
that  even  the  obdurate  Sherman  winced  under  its  sting, 
complaining  that  the  press  had  maliciously  misrepresent¬ 
ed  his  conduct  and  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  who  burned 
everything  he  came  across,  ravished  women,  killed  men, 
and  perpetrated  all  manner  of  outrages  on  the  inhabi- 
tants.^®  Describing  his  conduct  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
said  that  the  “sickening  and  heart-rending  details”  of  the 
campaign  were  sufficient  to  lessen  faith  in  humanity, 
while  the  “atrocious  insults  and  wrongs  offered  defence¬ 
less  women”  were  termed  “inexplicable.”®’ 

44.  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman,  76. 

46.  /bid.,  64.  66. 

46.  Sherman,  Memoira,  11,  2S6. 

47.  Rhodes,  United  Statea,  V.  26.  Footnote. 
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Wheeler  believed  the  stories  of  Union  depravity. 
When  replying  to  a  note  from  Kilpatrick,  who  asked  for 
lenient  treatment  for  a  certain  prisoner  held  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  he  said,  “It  is  useless  for  me  to  recount  the 
atrocities  committed;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  war,  how¬ 
ever  barbarous,  can  tell  of  atrocities  equal  to  those  daily 
and  hourly  committed  by  your  command.”**  In  this  case 
there  was  more  reason  to  accept  as  true  stories  of  brutal¬ 
ity  than  usually.  Kilpatrick  had  a  bad  name — “The  Mod¬ 
ern  Attila.”  Even  Union  officers  talked  of  his  conduct. 
But  Kilpatrick  was  brave  and  daring,  at  one  time  having 
been  known  to  lead  a  charge  half  naked,  and  Sherman 
therefore  accepted  more  from  him  than  he  would  have 
from  some  others  of  less  ability.  Besides,  it  was  Sher¬ 
man’s  belief  that  praise  was  the  last  thing  a  good  soldier 
should  desire  or  seek  from  an  enemy.  He  told  as  much 
to  Colonel  P.  P.  Brown  when  he  removed  him  from  the 
command  of  Fort  Pulaski  because  the  Charleston  Courier 
had  praised  him  for  his  humanity  in  handling  prisoners.** 
As  is  usually  the  case,  however,  conditions  were  much 
worse  when  described  than  when  actually  experienced. 
At  Milledgeville,  though  some  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  the  men  disported  themselves  as  a  mock  legislature 
in  the  State  Capitol,  some  of  the  town’s  citizens  expressed 
gratitude  at  the  conduct  of  the  men;  and  all  along  the 
line  of  march  citizens  admitted  that  “Yankees”  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  pictured.  Entering  Savannah  the  soldiers 
prevented  plundering  by  a  lawless  mob,  and  later  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Savannah  citizens  commended  General  Geary, 
the  military  commander  of  the  city,  for  the  orderly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  municipal  affairs.** 

The  opinions  of  Union  officers  concerning  the  conduct 
of  their  men  were  as  widely  different  as  human  nature 
itself.  Some  of  them  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 

48.  Dodson,  Campaignt  of  WhetUr,  300. 

49.  Official  Reeorda,  series  I.  VoL  XLIV,  700.  The  prisoners  had  heen 
sent  to  Brown  for  purposes  of  retaliation. 

60.  NiehoU.  Story  of  tha  Groat  Marek,  96.  97.  107.  108. 
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wanton  destruction  and  punished  breaches  of  discipline. 
Others  were  lax  and  looked  upon  the  whole  march  as  a 
most  amusing  adventure.  Still  others  were  open  in  their 
complaints  against  the  men  and  criticized  their  fellow 
officers. 

While  propaganda  and  war  frenzy  affected  the  people 
of  Georgia,  it  also  had  its  effect  upon  the  invaders.  Re¬ 
ports  came  daily  of  Confederate  brutality.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  diary  of  Major  Henry  Hitchcock, 
who  throughout  the  entire  march  refused  to  countenance 
pillage  and  who  throughout  his  diary  made  an  obvious 
effort  to  be  honest  and  trufhful  about  conditions.  Mak¬ 
ing  an  entry  concerning  reports  brought  to  Sandersville 
by  one  of  the  men,  he  wrote,  “  ...  He  says  further  that 
some  of  our  men  taken  prisoners  had  their  throats  cut 
afterwards:  this  was  learned  from  one  or  two  of  them 
who  were  not  killed  by  it  (throats  cut  too  high)  and 
though  left  for  dead  got  into  our  lines.  And  as  I  write 
Davis  and  Nichols  [two  other  officers]  have  just  returned 
from  the  town  where  they  spent  the  evening  at  a  citizen’s 
house,  and  say  that  prisoners  taken  from  Slocum  recently 
were  also  killed  after  the  surrender.  This  statement 
comes  from  Wheeler’s  men.  Yet  wives  etc.,  of  the  men 
who  fight  in  this  devilish  way  ‘demand’  protection  and 
get  it.  So  they  ought,  but  for  our  own  sake,  not  theirs, 
.  .  .  General  would  be  justified  by  laws  of  war  in  destroy¬ 
ing  whole  town.”®^ 

In  one  of  his  dispatches  to  Sherman,  Kilpatrick  en¬ 
closed  a  note  asking  what  he  must  do  with  Confederate 
prisoners.  “Several  of  my  men  have  been  killed  after 
[being]  taken  prisoners,”  he  said;  “othets  have  been 
found  with  their  bodies  mutilated,  throats  cut,  etc.  I 
wish  permission  to  send  communications  to  General 


61.  Hitcbeoek,  Marching  With  Sherman,  98. 
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Wheeler  .  .  .  informing  him  of  these  facts,  that  I  have 
prisoners  of  rank  who  I  intend  to  retain  as  hostages,  and 
will  retaliate.”®* 

Sherman,  who  seemed  to  doubt  the  stories  of  brutal¬ 
ity,  told  Kilpatrick  in  his  reply  that  he  should  be  very 
careful  about  the  correctness  of  information  regarding 
Confederate  barbarity.  “You  may  keep  the  prisoners 
you  have,”  he  continued,  “or  turn  any  portion  of  them 
over  to  General  Slocum’s  infantry  to  guard,  and  keep 
such  as  you  may  wish  for  your  object.  You  may  com¬ 
municate  with  Wheeler  by  flag  of  truce  and  notify  him 
of  the  conduct  of  his  command  toward  our  men,  and  that 
you  will  retaliate,  which  you  may  do  until  you  feel  satis¬ 
fied.  When  our  men  are  found  and  you  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  the  enemy  have  killed  them  after  surrender  in 
fair  battle,  or  have  mutilated  their  bodies  after  being 
killed  in  fair  battle,  you  may  hang  and  mutilate  man  for 
man  without  regard  for  rank.”®* 

Giving  color  of  authenticity  to  the  stories  on  both 
sides  were  incidents  of  fact.  On  one  occasion  the  Con¬ 
federates  planted  bombs  underground  in  Sherman’s  path ; 
and  at  another  time,  back  in  October  when  Hood  demand¬ 
ed  the  surrender  of  Resaca  from  General  Corse,  the  de¬ 
mand  included  a  threat  that  if  the  place  were  taken  by 
assault  not  prisoners  would  be  taken.  In  addition  to  these 
and  incidents  of  a  like  nature.  Union  men  knew  that 
Georgia  contained  prisons  in  which  men  were  said  to 
suffer  untold  hardships,  disease,  hunger,  thirst.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  they  saw  at  Millen.  Such  things  “fired  the 
blood”  of  the  men.  Patriotism  was  still  another  element 
in  the  Union  mind.  Georgia  was  one  of  the  states  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  up  the  Union.  This  alone,  thought 
some,  was  sufficient  to  warrant  punishment  of  the  State. 


62.  OSieuU  Reeordt,  seriea  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  686. 
68.  Ibid.,  serici  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  601. 
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As  for  foraging,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  proper,  for 
there  was  no  alternative  when  the  enemy  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  rear. 

Two  conversations  which  Major  Hitchcock  had  with 
fellow  officers  illustrate  clearly  the  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Federal  ranks.  Talking  of  stragglers,  one  officer  said 
that  he  thought  they  should  be  killed.  He  contended  that 
not  to  kill  them  was  mercy  which  damaged  the  Union 
cause.  But  another  officer,  more  susceptible  to  rumor, 
said  that  he  thought  the  Federals  should  be  as  bad  as 
the  Confederates,  even  to  scalping,  which  he  heard  they 
did.®* 

Among  some  of  the  officers  there  was  a  distinct  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia  were  not 
sympathetic  with  secession  and  that  they  were  under  the 
domination  of  leaders.  Reasoning  thus,  they  believed 
that  the  general  devastation  of  the  State  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  of  innocence  but  that  severe  punishment  for  the 
leaders  was  just  and  fair.  A  manifestation  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  was  the  general  rejoicing  which  greeted  the  total 
destruction  of  Howell  Cobb’s  plantation  near  Milledge- 
ville.  That  was  proper,  they  all  agreed,  for  he  was  “one 
of  the  head  devils.” 

On  the  other  hand  the  people  of  Georgia  found  evi¬ 
dence  of  Union  depravity  in  the  actions  of  the  “Bum¬ 
mers”  and  in  the  actions  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  a  part 
of  Sherman’s  army  but  who  in  reality  were  camp  follow¬ 
ers  taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  As  for  Sherman 
himself,  he  was  the  very  symbol  of  all  that  was  bad,  and 
his  own  words  convicted  him.  He  was  a  wild  talker  who 
sprinkled  curse  words  through  his  conversation  and  said 
many  things  he  never  meant.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
war  he  talked  too  much  and  got  into  trouble  with  news¬ 
paper  men,  who  explained  his  eccentricities  by  pronounc¬ 
ing  him  insane.  Still  more  damning  was  the  dispatch  he 
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sent  to  Hardee  when  demanding  the  surrender  of  Savan¬ 
nah.  It  contained  a  clause  very  similar  to  the  one  sent 
by  Hood  to  Corse;  in  fact,  Sherman  enclosed  a  copy  of 
Hood’s  demand.  Along  the  line  of  march,  however,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  Sherman  to  display  a  little  humanity 
now  and  then,  even  though  he  was  careless  about  discip¬ 
line.  The  women  of  Georgia  had  been  told  of  Sherman’s 
rapacity  when  he  was  only  a  short  distance  out  of  At¬ 
lanta.  “But  their  eyes  were  opened,”  said  Sherman, 
“when  Hardee,  G.  W.  Smith,  and  McLaws,  the  three  chief 
officers  of  the  rebel  army,  fled  across  the  Savannah  River, 
consigning  their  families  to  my  special  care.”®® 

In  the  last  analysis,  perhaps,  the  stories  of  hatred  on 
both  sides  were  but  more  evidence  that  human  beings  are 
not  responsible  for  their  war-time  reasoning. 

Counting  the  Cost 

When  Sherman  reached  Savannah,  he  sent  word  to 
Halleck  that  he  estimated  the  damage  done  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  at  $100,000,000,  and  that  of  this  sum  only 
about  $20,000,000  had  been  used  to  his  advantage.  “This 
may  seem  a  hard  species  of  warfare,”  he  said,  “but  it 
brings  the  sad  realities  of  war  home  to  those  who  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  instrumental  in  involving  us 
in  its  attendant  calamities.”  Perhaps  his  figures  were 
exaggerated,  but  without  exaggeration  he  had  done  dam¬ 
age  enough.®® 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  before  the  march  began,  the  coun¬ 
try  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah  was  “literally  a  land 
overflowing  with  milk  and  honey.”®’  Bams  were  almost 
bursting  with  harvested  crops,  numerous  droves  of  cattle 
dotted  the  pastures,  there  were  railroads,  homes,  bridges, 
fences,  and  roads;  and  except  for  the  consciousness  of 

65.  Rhodes,  United  State*,  V,  SI.  Footnote. 

66.  IbuL,  V.  2S.  Real  Estate  and  personal  property  values  in  Georgia  in 
1860  amounted  to  $617,282,887.  It  is  doubtful  that  Sh«man  destroyed  a  sixth  of 
this  amount. 
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the  people  the  section  presented  but  few  indications  that 
its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war.  Since  the  war 
began  there  had  been  diversification  of  agriculture,  and 
consequently  there  were  varieties  of  foodstuffs  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  well  as  an  abundance.  In  his  speech  at  Augusta 
in  early  October,  Jefferson  Davis  said,  “The  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  alone  produces  food  enough  not  only  for  her  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  army  within  it  but  feeds,  too,  the  Army  of 
Virginia.”®®  This  and  other  evidence  like  it  tended  to 
substantiate  Sherman’s  theory  that  his  operations  were 
aiding  Grant. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  State  presented  an¬ 
other  scene.  The  cattle  was  gone;  fences  were  down; 
bams  were  empty,  and  in  many  cases  only  their  charred 
remains  marked  their  former  sites;  bridges  were  down; 
and  twisted  rails,  “Sherman’s  Hairpins,”  marked  the  old 
railroad  routes;  while  blackened  chimneys,  “Sherman’s 
Sentinels,”  stood  above  the  ruins  of  many  homes.  In  one 
month  a  land  “overflowing  with  milk  and  honey”  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “Burnt  Country.”®* 

There  is  no  method  by  which  the  damage  done  by 
Sherman’s  army  can  be  accurately  computed.  An  idea 
of  what  occurred  may  be  had,  however,  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  army  contained  62,000  men  and  35,000  ani¬ 
mals,  and  was  followed  by  innumerable  hungry  Negroes. 
Coming  out  of  Atlanta  the  men  carried  with  them  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  bread  for  approximately  twenty  days ;  a  supply  of 
forage  for  three  days;  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt  for  forty 
days ;  and  droves  of  cattle  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
fresh  meat  for  a  month.*®  For  other  provisions  they  for¬ 
aged  on  the  country.  In  their  final  reports  nearly  all  of¬ 
ficers  stated  that  their  men  had  lived  on  the  country  dur^ 
ing  the  march,  and  that  instead  of  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  food,  they  had  arrived  in  Savannah  in  better  con- 

68.  Rhodes,  United  State*.  V,  20. 

69.  See  Eliza  Andrews’,  TKe  War  Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Giri,  tar  a 
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dition  than  when  they  left  Atlanta.*^  Georgia’s  losses 
would  have  been  great  enough  had  the  men  confined  their 
activities  to  legitimate  foraging ;  but  when  they  resorted 
to  stealing  and  destruction  and  waste,  the  losses  mounted 
steadily.  Leaving  their  camps  in  the  morning,  the  men 
sometimes  refused  to  carry  with  them  the  provisions 
they  had  collected  the  day  before,  but  destroyed  or  aban¬ 
doned  them  and  depended  on  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  in  the  next  few  hours  to  replenish  their  sup¬ 
ply.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to  run  waste  into  stagger¬ 
ing  figures.  Coupled  with  this  were  the  losses  of  public 
and  private  buildings  and  personal  property.  The  cattle 
trains  became  so  large  that  they  were  difficult  to  man¬ 
age.**  As  for  horses  and  mules,  Sherman  reported  that 
it  looked  to  him  as  if  every  officer  had  two  or  three  led 
horses,  while  every  regiment  seemed  to  be  followed  by 
fifty  or  sixty  Negroes  and  foot-sore  soldiers  on  mules.  The 
foraging  parties  collected  many  animals,  and  “great  num¬ 
bers’’  of  these  were  shot  by  Sherman’s  orders  so  that 
“too  many  idlers’’  might  not  be  mounted.  Sherman’s 
estimate  was,  “I  have  no  doubt  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
lost  by  our  operations,  fifteen  thousand  first-rate  mules. 
As  for  horses,  Kilpatrick  collected  all  his  remounts.’’** 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  was  seized  or 
destroyed,  for  it  was  scattered  about  and  was  seldom 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  much  of  it  was  moved  be¬ 
fore  Sherman’s  arrival.** 

The  great  object  of  the  march,  the  destruction  of 
railroads,  was  “more  than  accomplished.’’*®  Heating  the 
rails  in  the  middle  and  bending  them  around  trees  so 
that  they  could  not  be  used  again,  the  men  then  tore  up 


<1.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  horses  had  improved  eonaiderablj.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances  they  had  chanced  completely. 

62.  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  66. 

65.  Sherman,  Memoire,  II,  208. 

64.  Nichols,  Story  of  the  Great  March,  81.  Georcia  cotton  was  later  seised 
and  burned  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

66.  Hitchcock,  Marching  With  Sherman,  167.  Elsewhere  Hitchcock  says 
that  R.  R.  Cuyler,  president  of  the  Central  of  Georcia.  was  vei7  philosophical 
about  the  destruction  of  his  road,  callinc  it  “fortune  «f  war”. 
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the  ties  and  burned  them;  they  destroyed  bridges,  tres¬ 
tles  and  stations  with  explosives  and  fire,  and  blew  up 
or  battered  to  pieces  all  masonry,  culverts,  and  machine 
shops.  Sometimes  they  ran  the  locomotives  and  cars  off 
the  tracks  into  fields  and  left  them  there,  where  they 
were  later  used  by  poor  families  as  dwellings.  In  this 
manner  they  destroyed  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  track 
a  day.  In  all  there  were  approximately  three  hundred 
miles  destroyed,  Slocum  reporting  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  and  Howard  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  lines 
affected  were  from  Atlanta  southward  to  Lovejoy’s,  from 
Atlanta  eastward  to  Madison  and  the  Oconee  River;  and 
from  Gordon  southeastward  the  Central  of  Georgia  was 
ruined  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Savannah.  There  were 
also  serious  breaks  in  the  branch  road  from  Gordon 
northward  through  Millen,  and  in  that  connecting  Millen 
and  Augusta.*® 

“When  the  war  is  over,”  said  one  Irishman  employed 
in  tearing  up  rails,  “General  Sherman  will  buy  a  coal 
mine  in  Pennsylvania,  and  occupy  his  spare  time  smok¬ 
ing  cigars  and  destroying  and  rebuilding  railroads.”®’ 

A  comparison  of  Georgia  counties  south  of  Atlanta 
for  the  years  1860  and  1870,  while  showing  slight  cor¬ 
relations  between  the  route  travelled  by  Sherman  and  de¬ 
clines  in  values,  is  perhaps  not  a  good  index  to  the  results 
of  the  march.  There  were  many  influences  affecting  the 
counties  involved  other  than  the  march  itself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  rule  the  counties  traversed  by  Sherman  were 
more  thickly  populated  than  those  he  did  not  touch  and 
under  the  plantation  system  with  its  wasteful  methods 
this  would  have  naturally  resulted  in  a  comparative  de¬ 
cline  in  values.  There  was  also  the  migration  of  plant¬ 
ers  from  old  lands  to  new.  In  Georgia  the  migration  of 
the  planters  from  the  section  through  which  Sherman 


66.  This  does  not  include  tracks  north  of  Atlanta. 

67.  Nichols,  Story  oi  the  Great  March,  80. 
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passed  to  the  richer  lands  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  had  already  begun  before  the  war  commenced.  In 
addition,  there  are  grave  possibilities  of  error  in  the  two 
censuses.** 

A  study  of  the  counties  shows  no  correlation  between 
the  movement  of  population,  either  white  or  black,  and 
the  path  followed  by  Sherman.**  The  majority  of  coun¬ 
ties  showing  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  or  over  in  improved 
acres  in  farm  lands  were  in  the  line  of  march;  yet  there 
was  a  general  decrease  of  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  in  many 
other  counties.  The  majority  of  counties  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  15  per  cent,  or  over  in  capital  invested  in  manu¬ 
facturing  were  in  the  line  of  March,  but  again  there  was 
a  general  decrease  of  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  in  other 
counties;  and  some  counties,  even  in  the  line  of  march, 
had  increases.  Combining  figures  and  making  a  study  of 
both  the  number  of  improved  acres  and  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  manufacturing  in  the  counties  touched  by  Sher¬ 
man  as  compared  with  those  which  remained  untouched, 
a  more  decided  correlation  is  found.  With  but  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  the  counties  through  which  the  army  passed 
there  was  either  a  decrease  in  both  the  number  of  im¬ 
proved  acres  and  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing, 
or  else  a  decrease  in  one  and  not  more  than  11  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  other,  while  practically  all  other  counties 
remained  in  better  condition.’®  Such  a  comparison  may 
not  be  proper,  however,  for  the  inhabitants  may  have  ex¬ 
changed  one  occupation  for  the  other,  and  this  is  very 
probable  because  of  the  changed  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  But  even  if  the  correlation  be  correct,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  the  effect  lasted  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time. 

68.  The  eensua  of  1870  editor*  daimed  that  the  eenaus  of  1860  placed  values 
too  low.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  generally  known  that  the  census  of  1870  con¬ 
tained  errors. 

69.  If  figures  were  available  for  1868  and  1866  the  result  would  probably 
be  different. 

70.  All  figures  used  in  these  comparisons  are  taken  from  the  censuses  of 
1870  and  1860.  The  figure*  of  1870  have  been  reduced  20  per  cent,  to  aliow  tor 
depreciation. 
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The  real  effect  of  the  march  was  upon  the  people. 
Jefferson  Davis  admitted  that  demoralization  resulted. 
“Sherman’s  campaign  has  produced  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
people,’’  he  wrote ;  “success  against  his  future  operations 
is  needful  to  reanimate  public  confidence.”’^  Sherman 
viewed  the  effect  from  much  the  same  standpoint.  “The 
editors  of  Georgia  profess  to  be  indignant  at  the  horrible 
barbarities  of  Sherman’s  army,”  he  wrote,  “but  I  know 
that  the  people  don’t  want  our  visit  repeated.”’* 

A  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  Confederacy  was 
one  of  Sherman’s  main  objectives.  He  succeeded.  He 
wanted  to  make  Georgia  “howl.”  He  did  it.  “War  is 
not  child’s  play,”  he  once  said.’*  And  he  proved  it,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  a  name  to  be  cursed  for  three  generations. 

71.  Rhode*.  United  States,  V,  26. 

72.  Ibid.,  V,  26.  Footnote. 

72.  Sherman,  Memoirs,  II,  266. 
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EARLY  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GEORGIA’S  SYSTEM  OF 
COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


By  George  H.  Slappey 

Atlanta,  Georgria 

Undue  credit  has  been  given  to  the  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1867  for  the  foundation  of  Georgia’s  system  of 
public  school  education.  The  Legislature  of  1867  did  pass 
an  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  school  education  in 
Georgia,  but  this  act  was  the  natural  culmination  of  ef¬ 
forts  toward  this  end  for  many  years  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  in  Georgia  in  the  ante-bellum  period. 
Georgia  is  indebted  in  a  very  small  way  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  government  for  putting  into  expression  what 
had  been  worked  out  in  the  minds  of  the  educational  and 
political  leaders  of  the  state  for  some  time,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  had  been  but  lately  halted  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  holocaust  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  the  Revolution  cleared 
away  before  we  find  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  a  law  providing  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  each 
county  for  free  school  education.  Before  the  sound  of 
British  cannon  had  died  away,  in  the  year  1783,  we  find 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  each 
county  of  the  state.  To  supplement  the  work  of  the  acad¬ 
emies  we  find  the  state  of  Georgia  passing  the  first  act  of 
any  state  in  the  Union  to  incorporate  a  state  university.^ 
There  are  records  that  show  that  several  of 
the  academies  established  by  the  state  in  1783  were 
in  successful  operation.  Richmond  Academy  of  Augusta 
was  one  of  these,  and  today  the  school  derives  revenue 
from  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  thousand  acres 
of  land  granted  Richmond  County.  By  1829  the  number 
of  academies  in  the  state  had  increased  to  ninety.  And 
in  1801  the  University  of  Georgia  opened  its  doors. 

1.  J.  A.  Cuthbert,  Digett  of  All  tko  Law  and  Rttolutiona  Now  in  Forco  in 
tha  State  of  Georgia,  (MillcdKc^iUe.  18S2). 
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Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  times  the  appropria¬ 
tions  set  aside  for  public  school  education  in  Georgia  and 
in  other  states  seem  pitifully  small.  Georgia  had  few  re¬ 
sources  except  land  and  confiscated  Tory  property  in 
1783,  and  inexperienced  and  bad  management  of  what 
she  did  have  made  her  even  poorer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  1817,  however,  Georgia  had 
set  aside  $250,000,  the  interest  from  which  should  go 
each  year  toward  the  education  of  “indigents”  anywhere 
in  the  state.  Another  $250,000  she  set  aside,  the  inter¬ 
est  from  which  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  academies 
already  established  with  land  grants.  The  annual  inter¬ 
est  amounted  to  $40,000  for  public  school  education^  Not 
so  bad  for  a  frontier  state  half  given  over  to  the  Indians. 

For  some  time  after  1817  the  state  did  not  increase 
the  appropriation  for  public  school  education.  This  may 
be  explained  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  a  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  the  state 
averse  to  accepting  free  school  education.  The  use  of  the 
word  “indigents”  in  the  statute  granting  free  school 
funds,  and  the  fact  that  the  fund  for  public  school  educa* 
tion  was  often  referred  to  as  “The  poor  school  fund”  put 
for  a  time  a  stigma  on  the  idea  of  public  school  education 
in  a  state  so  thickly  settled  with  the  Scotch-Irish  and 
Salzburgers,  sturdy  in  their  pride.  Until  the  idea  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  education  for  all  should  be  sold,  the  citizens  of 
the  state  seemed  to  prefer,  if  possible,  to  pay  tuition 
rather  than  accept  charity.  But  the  academies  grew  rap¬ 
idly  during  this  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
being  pay  students,  though  by  1832  the  number  of  pupils 
receiving  aid  from  the  Poor  School  Fund  amounted  to 
more  than  eight  thousand.® 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  state  endowed 
academies,  there  fiourished  in  Georgia  the  “Old  Field 

2.  Cuthbert,  Digett  of  AU  the  Lout  and  Reeolutione  Nov  in  Force  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  2. 

8.  AdM  Sherwood,  Gaeateer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Srd  Edition),  822. 
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School, usually  established  by  a  prominent  man  in  the 
community,  on  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  children  and  those  of  his  neighbors.  If  some 
of  the  children  were  unable  to  pay  tuition,  the  state  ex¬ 
tended  financial  aid  by  way  of  “the  poor  school  fund.” 
The  Old  Field  Schools  were  usually  taught,  says  Gilmer  in 
his  history  of  early  Georgians,  by  Irishmen  who  were  the 
only  frontier  people  who  had  leisure  and  knowledge 
enough.  From  the  reports  of  the  manner  of  discipline 
in  “The  Old  Field  Schools,”  one  might  better  believe  that 
they  were  the  only  people  who  were  “two-fisted”  enough. 
Johnson  tells  in  his  “Dukesborough  Tales”  of  a  typical 
“Old  Field  School.”  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  creek. 
Each  year  the  teacher  must  prove  himself  physically  su¬ 
perior  to  the  “big  boys”  by  putting  them  into  the  creek 
if  discipline  was  necessary.  If  the  boys,  either  singly  or 
in  concert,  were  able  to  put  the  teacher  in  the  creek,  he 
resigned  his  job.  Such  was  the  crude  discipline  of  the 
time  that  one  father  complained  to  the  teacher  that  he 
was  paying  three  dollars  a  quarter  to  have  his  son  rigidly 
disciplined,  and  that  he  was  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
had  a  whipping  in  over  a  week.  The  academies  of  the 
period  offered  a  broader  curriculum  than  the  “Old  Field 
School”  with  its  program  of  the  “Three  Rs,”  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  The  Savannah  Republican  of 
Jan.  6,  1814,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  opening 
of  Chester  Academy  in  Wilkes  County  in  which  it  is  said 
that  first  class  students,  who  paid  eight  dollars  a  quarter, 
would  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  Three  Rs,  Language, 
Astronomy,  and  Philosophy. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1832  Governor 
Lumpkin  expresses  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with 
the  academic  and  poor  school  system  of  public  education 
as  then  in  existence  in  Georgia.  'The  greatest  difficulty 
in  its  administration  lay  in  the  reluctance  of  the  people 

4.  W.  H.  Sparks,  The  Memoriee  of  Fiftv  Yean  (Philadelphia.  1870).  117. 
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to  send  their  children  to  school  as  “Poor  Scholars,"  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  academies  were  not  available  to  other 
than  local  students  and  were  not  well  distributed  over  the 
state.  The  governor  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  people  to  formulate  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  school  and  academic  instruction  acceptable 
to,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  one  of  several  eminent  persons  who  were 
asked,  would  serve  on  this  committee  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,®  and  the  formation  of  the  committee  was  greatly 
delayed.  Mr.  Cuthbert,  editor  of  Cwthbert’s  Digest  of 
Laws  in  Georgia,  was  asked  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
compilation  of  all  laws  in  force  in  Georgia  in  regard  to 
education.  This  was  done  and  was  a  great  aid  in  the 
future  though  Georgia’s  system  of  education  was  not  yet 
to  be  reorganized. 

By  1832  the  teachers  of  the  state  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  some  sort  of  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  Georgia.  In  this  year  we  have  a  record 
of  two  teachers’  conventions,  one  meeting  in  Macon,®  the 
other  in  Milledgeville.’  A  very  interesting  development, 
perhaps  occasion  for  the  unusual  indication  of  education¬ 
al  interest,  was  that  of  the  manual  training  school.  It 
was  quite  an  innovation  in  Georgia  and  both  teachers  and 
citizens  showed  great  interest  in  it.  Many  speeches  in 
favor  of  manual  training  for  all  school  programs  were 
made  at  the  conventions.  At  Milledgeville  there  was  a 
Mr.  Baird  who  was  heard :  “We  should  give  the  boy  some¬ 
thing  to  do  when  he  is  not  studying.  The  giddy  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  round  of  school  boy  sport  produces  listlessness 
and  levity  of  mind  unfavorable  to  the  acquiring  of  knowl¬ 
edge.’’*  Adiel  Sherwood  in  his  History  of  Manual  Labor 

6.  Georgia  Memenger,  Nov.  16,  18S2. 

6.  Thomu  B.  Sla^,  Addreea  at  Teoehertf  Convention  at  Macon,  June 
it,  list. 

7.  F.  D.  Cummings,  Report  on  Minutee  of  Teaeher'e  Society  Convened  at 
MiUedgeviUe,  Go.,  Dee.  17,  IS,  19,  tSSS. 

8.  Minutee  of  Teaehei^  Aeeoeiation  at  MiUedgeviUe,  IStf,  p.  8. 
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presented  a  plan  for  a  Manual  Labor  School  which  was 
put  practically  into  effect  in  1832,  near  Eatonton.  The 
project  was  elaborated  a  little  later  in  a  school  at  Greens¬ 
boro  to  the  extent  that  the  students  of  the  school  culti¬ 
vated  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  sixty  acres  of  cotton  and  sev¬ 
enty  acres  of  com.  Oglethorpe  College  was  an  outgrowth 
of  one  of  these  manual  training  schools.  The  decided  in¬ 
terest  in  a  new  phase  of  education  shows  a  wide  awake 
concern  for  better  methods  and  more  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  in  school  problems  in  Georgia,  though  the  man¬ 
ual  training  movement  in  Georgia  was  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wilson  in  The  Southern  Banner  of  July 
1837,  discussing  the  still  mooted  desire  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  state  educational  system  in  Georgia,  com¬ 
plained  first,  that  funds  for  public  education  in  the  state 
were  inadequate,  second,  that  they  were  not  well  dis¬ 
tributed,  third,  that  they  were  mismanaged.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School 
System  of  Georgia  had  been  rendered,*  embodying  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Georgia  be  divided  into  educational  districts 
six  miles  square ;  that  the  educational  fund  be  reinvested 
so  that  it  would  bring  a  return  of  seventy  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  interest  a  year ;  that  the  Poor  Fund  and  the  Academ¬ 
ic  Fund  be  consolidated  so  that  all  children  attending 
school  should  receive  the  benefit  of  it  rather  than  the  few 
charity  students.  Mr.  Wilson,  writing  in  support  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  urged  that  the  Legislature  adopt 
its  recommendations.  He  advocated  further,  even  at  this 
early  date,  compulsory  education,  and  the  formation  of 
a  State  Department  of  Education,  the  officials  of  which 
should  receive  a  salary.  He  also  advocated  better  paid 
and  better  qualified  teachers,  and  advised  supervision  for 
them.  The  result  of  the  agitation  of  1837  was  the  pass¬ 
age  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  of  that  year  “to  estab¬ 
lish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools.” 


9.  Southern  Banner,  Dee.  2,  1887. 
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An  account  of  the  act  in  The  Southern  Banner  gives  its 
main  provisions  in  concrete  form  as  follows : 

Consolidation  of  Academic  and  Poor  School  Fund, 
common  school  fund,  and  surplus  revenue  derived  from 
federal  source. 

To  lay  off  the  counties  into  school  districts,  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  receive  money  according  to  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

The  four  commissioners  of  each  district,  elected  by 
the  people,  were  to  be  a  body  corporate  so  that  they 
might  be  held  responsible  for  funds.  The  commissioners 
were  to  receive  all  state  education  funds  from  the  county 
treasurer  and  to  distribute  them  through  the  school 
trustees  of  the  several  schools  in  their  districts.  They 
were  to  hold  office  twelve  months,  and  to  receive  no  pay. 

Thinly  populated  counties  were  not  laid  off  in 
districts. 

This  law  was  delayed  from  going  into  effect  in  order 
to  give  the  people  time  to  express  their  opinion  of  it 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  says 
Governor  Gilmer  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
November,  1836.  The  main  criticism  of  the  act  was  that 
it  did  not  afford  enough  money  for  the  common  school 
system  as  planned.  We  find  an  editorial  in  The  Southern 
Banner  which  says:  “The  endowment  of  colleges  while 
neglecting  common  school  education  is  a  relic  of  British 
aristocracy.”  “The  government  should  liberally  support 
a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools, — unlike  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.” 

The  act  of  December  6,  1837,  was  amended  by  an  act 
of  January  12,  1839,  which  provided  the  collection  of  a 
local  school  tax,  when  necessary,  to  abet  the  state  edu¬ 
cation  fund. 

But  though  the  plan  of  public  school  education  seemed 
liberal,  and  the  result  of  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  state  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  people 
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for  a  more  efficient  and  a  more  democratic  school  system 
in  Georgia,  it  was  not  successful  when  applied  to  the 
state.  Governor  Gilmer  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1839  comments  on  what  he  already  fears  to  be  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  He  says  that  there  has  been  delay  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  state  funds  occasioned  by  the  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  state  treasury  and  the  inability  of  the  Central 
State  Bank  to  advance  necessary  amounts  except  in  bills 
on  the  Darien  Bank,  which  the  Treasurer  would  not  re¬ 
ceive.  The  bill  provided  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
indigent  children,  only.  And  funds  were  not  provided 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  suggested 
program.  Funds  adequate  for  procuring  efficient  teach¬ 
ers  were  not  available.  $16.00  per  school  district  seems 
to  be  about  all  that  the  state  was  able  at  this  time  to 
supply.  The  amendment  providing  permission  to  levy 
taxes  through  the  trustees  of  the  local  District  would 
give  populous  districts  good  schools,  while  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  districts  would  have  very  poor  advantages.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gilmer  advocated  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
law  and  plan,  or  an  abandonment  of  it.^®  The  wisdom 
of  his  advice  was  to  be  shown.  By  1845  only  forty  of 
the  ninety-three  counties  in  the  state  asked  for  the  state 
educational  fund.  Governor  Crawford  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  1845  attributes  the  failure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Free  Schools  to  irregular  aid  from  the  state,  un¬ 
fortunate  administration  of  the  funds  provided  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  popular  indifference  to  the  subject  of  common 
school  education  for  all. 

But  although  the  plan  for  public  school  education  in 
Georgia  had  failed,  the  seed  had  been  planted  which  later 
was  to  germinate  and  dower  into  the  modem  public 
school  system.  The  experience  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
had  but  run  true  to  the  statement  of  Arthur  Francis 
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Leach,  the  English  educator:  “At  successive  epochs 
there  have  been  attempts  to  make  education  free.  Hith¬ 
erto  after  every  attempt  fees  have  crept  back  under  some 
guise  or  other,  as  the  endowments  provided  to  ensure 
freedom  were  often  inadequate  to  start  with,  and  anyhow 
became  inadequate  by  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
while  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  rich  in  giving  ‘tips’  to 
secure  special  attention  forced  contributions  on  others.’’” 

Efforts  to  secure  a  comprehensive  system  of  common 
school  education  for  the  state  continued  during  the  for¬ 
ties.  In  August,  1849,  we  find  an  editorial  in  The  Augus¬ 
ta  Chronicle  saying :  “No  government  in  this  enlightened 
and  progressive  age  can  be  said  to  be  good  and  wise  that 
is  not  earnestly  engaged  in  the  effort  to  educate  every 
child  within  its  limits,  and  for  this  purpose  a  tax  should 
be  assessed  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose.’’  The  governor  that 
same  year  gives  a  considerable  part  of  his  address  to 
setting  forth  the  need  of  the  state  for  a  working  system 
of  common  school  education,  and  offers  a  definite  sug¬ 
gestion  for  obtaining  necessary  funds  for  its  mainte¬ 
nance:  “By  prudent  economy  and  wise  forecast  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  this  road  [The  W.  &  A.  Railroad]  after  dis¬ 
charging  the  just  charges  against  it,  will  furnish  a  fund 
by  which  a  system  of  common  schools  can  be  extended 
throughout  the  state.’’”  Two  years  later  Governor 
Towns  remarks  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature:  “Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  demonstrations  made  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  in  behalf  of  education,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  state  is  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  present  system  (if  it  can  be  so  regard¬ 
ed)  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  adopting  free  common 
schools  to  all,  in  its  stead.’’”  Some  counties  had  already 
adopted  the  idea  of  free  schools  for  all  as  suggested  by 


11.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  24,  p.  876. 
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the  governor’s  message.  Georgia  Law  shows  that  by  i 

1851  Chatham  County  was  allowed  to  retain  funds  for  i 

common  schools  and  that  she  set  aside  $10,000  from  her  f. 

own  surplus  for  common  school  education.^  This  was  P 

indeed  a  forward  step  toward  public  school  education,  and  | 

it  was  an  indication  of  the  slow  but  sure  change  from  an  tj 

early  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  which  | 

had  been  derogatory  to  public  school  education.  This  | 

change  is  expressed  by  a  gentleman,  in  The  Augusta  | 

Chronicle  of  June  5,  1849,  “The  time  was,  and  that  until  | 

recently,  when  parents  laboring  under  the  mortifying  af-  I 

fliction  of  genteel  poverty  would  not  send  their  children 
to  a  public  school  for  fear  of  their  being  counted  as  char-  , 

ity  scholars — while  many  of  the  free  school  scholars  !j 

were  of  most  respectable  parentage.”  The  education  I 

convention  which  met  at  Marietta  in  1851  (made  up  of  | 

delegates  from  many  smaller  conventions  all  over  the  | 

state)  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  next  legislature  a  new  plan  for  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  more  efficient  in  administration  and  more  definite¬ 
ly  backed  up  with  a  regular  income  from  the  state.^*  I 

Although  Georgia  in  1851  was  not  serving  her  citi-  | 

zens  as  well  educationally  as  she  had  served  them  ten 
years  earlier,  she  was  struggling  to  meet  new  conditions,  I 

growing  population,  and  unfortunate  administration  of  | 

all  state  funds.  And  yet  we  find  her,  even  at  this  low  f 

ebb  of  educational  efficiency,  comparing  with  other  states  | 

of  the  Union  as  follows,  according  to  Niles’  Register:  j 


In  respect  to  number  of  students  enrolled . 8th.  | 

In  number  of  established  academies . 8th.  | 

In  regard  to  number  of  colleges . 6th.  If: 

In  regard  to  college  students . 6th.  ji 


The  August  number  of  DeBow’s  Review  of  1849  ac-  i 

cords  Georgia  more  schools  and  more  scholars  than  any  || 

other  southern  state.  | 


14.  Georgia  Lam,  l$i7.  No.  207,  p.  207. 
16.  Aagueta  Chronicle.  July  18,  1861. 
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In  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Marietta 
Convention  and  to  the  personal  recommendation  of  nu¬ 
merous  prominently  interested  citizens  of  the  state,  the 
Legislature  of  1851  accomplished  little  more  than  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  system  of  education  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  greater  revenue  and  making  it  more  available 
to  the  people.  They  did  not  follow  the  recommendation 
to  form  a  new  system  of  education  providing  equal  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  regardless  of  station  or  wealth.  One 
of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  time,  Prof.  Reese  Pierce, 
who  advocated  the  abolishment  of  “the  odious  distinc¬ 
tion  of  poor  scholars,”  felt,  in  spite  of  his  fervid  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  cause,  that  the  Legislature  would  hardly  pass 
the  law  for  this  radical  change  quite  yet.  We  find  Prof. 
Pierce  saying  in  an  address  to  the  education  meeting  in 
Newton  County  in  July,  1851,  that  he  feared  that  the 
legislature  would  be  backward  in  aiding  any  plan  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  common  schools  because  of  the  financial  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  state,  until  debts  for  building  the  state 
railroad  should  be  paid.^*  Governor  Towns  had  said  in 
his  message,  “It  is  a  sound  policy  to  wait  until  the  last 
dollar  due  on  the  state  road  is  paid,  though  we  shall  hope 
in  the  future  not  to  have  an  uneducated  son  or  daughter 
within  the  limits  of  this  prosperous  commonwealth.” 

But  though  legislation  was  slow,  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  was  strong  for  public  school  education,  and 
in  1858  we  find  the  Georgia  Legislature  designating  our 
schools  as  “Common  Schools,”  and  setting  aside  $100,000 
for  public  school  education  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
W.  &  A.  Railroad.^'^  This  fund,  added  to  the  fund  already 
in  existence,  was  “to  be  divided  among  the  counties  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  returns  of  all  white  children  [note  that 
the  term,  ‘poor  students’  or  ‘indigents’  is  not  used] 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  the  fund  toi  be 
disposed  of  by.  the  Ordinary  or  by  the  Grand  Jury,  pro- 


16.  Augutla  Chronicle,  July  8.  1861. 
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vided  the  fund  shall  only  be  used  for  instruction  in  ele¬ 
mentary  branches.”  As  the  public  debt  continued  to  be 
extinguished,  the  educational  fund  was  to  be  increased. 

It  may  then  be  said  that  by  1858  the  state  was 
well  on  the  way  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  common 
schools.  Amendments  to  the  law  in  1859^*  created  coun¬ 
ty  boards  of  education  whose  duties  then  as  now  were 
principally  to  disperse  county  funds  and  to  examine  t 

teachers.  Counties  were  allowed  in  certain  instances, 
also,  to  levy  taxes  for  supplementing  the  state  funds.  The 
age  limit  for  school  attendance  was  extended  also  from 
six  to  eighteen  years  rather  than  from  eight  to  eighteen 
years. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  Georgia,  after  years  of 
experiment  and  active  discussion  and  interest,  though 
the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and 
really  not  free  of  the  Indian  menace  before  1825,  had 
provided  the  essential  details  of  a  public  school  system 
of  common  schools  before  1860. 


18.  Ibid.,  1869.  p.  96. 
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LETTERS  OF  JAMES  HAMILTON  COUPER  TO  HIS  WIFE, 
1833-1836 

The  Couper  letters  here  printed  come  from  the  collection  of 
Couper  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  his  granddaug'hter,  Caro¬ 
line  C.  Lovell  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Lovell),  Treasurer  and  Librarian  of 
the  Birmingham  Bar  Association,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Mrs. 
Lovell  made  the  selections  and  prepared  the  manuscript  for 
publication. 

James  Hamilton  Couper  was  born  in  1793  at  Sunbury,  then  a 
thriving  town  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Couper,  a  Scot  who  had  migrated  to  Georgia  in  1776.  John 
Couper  settled  first  at  Savannah,  but  later  removed  to  Liberty 
County.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  James  Hamilton  Couper,  the 
family  again  removed,  this  time  to  Glynn  County.  There  a  tract 
of  land  known  as  Cannon’s  Point  was  acquired  on  St.  Simon’s 
Island.  John  Couper  became  a  large  scale  producer  of  sea-island 
cotton.  In  1804  or  1805  he  and  his  lifelong  friend,  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  acquired  an  extensive  area  of  land  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Altamaha  River  about  sixteen  miles  from  Brunswick.  The 
name  “Hopeton”  was  given  to  this  plantation,  which  comprised 
some  2,000  acres. 

Young  James  Hamilton  Couper  entered  Yale  University  and 
was  graduated  in  1814.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  Holland  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Dutch  methods  of  water  control.  On  his 
return  to  Georgia,  he  became  manager  of  the  Hopeton  estate. 
John  Couper  failed  in  business  in  1826.  The  partner,  Hamilton, 
assumed  Couper’s  liabilities  in  return  for  the  latter’s  surrendering 
his  half  interest  in  the  Hopeton  property.  The  following  year 
1827,  James  Hamilton  Couper  bought  from  Hamilton  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Hopeton  plantation  and  remained  as  manager.  Since 
he  also  in  time  inherited  his  father’s  place  at  Cannon’s  Point,  he 
became  an  important  planter,  having  the  supervision  of  some  1,500 
slaves  and  the  management  of  extensive  properties. 

James  Hamilton  Couper  was  one  of  the  first  Southern  planters 
to  apply  scientific  research  and  experimentation  to  his  operations. 
Departing  from  time-honored  methods,  he  set  the  pace  for  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  Georgia  coastal  plantations. 
His  diking  and  drainage  system  at  Hopeton  became  the  model 
followed  by  all  rice  planters.  At  first  his  interest  was  primarily 
in  sea-island  cotton,  but  later  he  centered  on  sugar  cane  as  his 
leading  crop  and  in  1829  erected  at  Hopeton  the  most  complete 
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and  modern  sugar  mill  in  the  South.  After  1838  Couper  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  sugar  cane  for  rice  production. 

Couper  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed 
and  refining  cotton  seed  oil.  He  established  two  cotton  seed  crush¬ 
ing  mills,  one  in  Alabama,  the  other  in  Mississippi.  The  letters 
here  printed  are  primarily  concerned  with  this  enterprise. 

All  of  the  letters  were  written  to  Couper’a  wife.  They  afford 
interesting  side  lights  on  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  time. 
There  are  many  comments  on  the  manners  of  the  western  South 
and  the  general  civilization  of  the  period;  on  the  difihculties  of 
transportation;  steamboat  travel  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
rivers.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  the  character  of  the  country. 

The  oil  mill  business  established  by  Couper  was  not  successful. 
The  mill  near  Mobile  began  operating  in  1834  (letter  dated  Dec. 
14,  1834);  that  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  April,  1835  (letter  dated  April 
13,  1835).  Operations  were  discontinued  in  March,  1836  (letter 
dated  March  17,  1836).  The  mills  were  so  far  away  from  his 
Georgia  home  that  he  could  not  give  them  the  attention  they 
required;  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  sufficient  amount 
of  capital;  and,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  worst  handicap,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  seed.  He  could  not 
overcome  the  indifference  of  the  cotton  planters  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  throwing  the  seed  away  (letter  dated  February  9,  1836). 

Couper  became  thoroughly  discouraged  and  sold  out  the  mills, 
having  lost  some  $18,000  in  the  venture.  His  original  investment 
was  $48,000.  R.  P.  Brooks. 

Natchez,  [Miss.]  5th  Dec.  1833. 

I  arrived  here  in  safety  on  the  2nd  Inst.  ...  I  leave  this  evening 
for  Vicksburg,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  with  the 
intention,  after  examining  the  cotton  plantations  on  this  river,  of 
riding  up  the  valley  of  the  Yazoo,  as  far  as  the  Choctow  country; 
and  then  return  by  land  to  this  place.  ...  As  I  go  up  in  Mr. 
Plummer’s  steam-boat,  in  company  with  Major  Miller,  his  partner, 
my  examination  of  the  river  will  be  made  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  more  particularly  as  many  of  the  planters  are 
going  up  in  the  same  boat,  after  attending  court  here. 

This  is  a  well  built  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  most  beautifully 
situated  on  a  hill  of  200  ft.  high,  on  a  fine  sweep  of  the  river, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and  opposite  country. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  with  a  beautifully  undulating 
surface,  generally  well  wooded,  with  several  very  neat  seats,  well 
built  and  tastefully  ornamented.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
wealth  concentrated  here,  and  an  exclusive  or  aristocratic  class 
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exists,  living^  in  much  style  and  luxury.  I  have  had  calls  from 
the  distinguds  of  the  city  and  on  my  return  shall  pass  through 
the  round  of  parties,  etc. 

Natchez,  15th  Dec.  1833. 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  excursion  of  eight  days  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I  gave  up  the  trip  along  the  Yazoo  Valley,  in  consequence 
of  unfavorable  reports  of  it’s  health,  and  of  the  high  price  asked 
for  lands.  This  evening  I  leave  in  the  steam-boat  for  Alexandria 
[La.]  on  Red  River,  and  may  be  about  ten  or  foruteen  days  in 
making  an  examination  of  that  region  of  country.  I  am  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  letters,  and  anticipate  a  pleasant  trip. 

The  lands  on  the  Mississippi  are  very  fine,  and  are  not  un¬ 
healthy  for  Negroes,  but  do  not  answer  for  permanent  residence. 
They  are  at  present  held  for  very  high  prices.  Profits  are  every¬ 
where  immense — double  of  those  in  Georgia.  Negroes  also  sell 
very  high. 

Alexandria,  Red  River.  18th  Dec.  [1833] 

I  arrived  here  this  morning.  .  .  .  The  banks  of  the  Red  River 
are  annually  inundated  and  uncultivated.  .  .  .  Alexandria  is  a  very 
small  town,  about  equal  to  Darien.  The  neighborhood  is  thickly 
settled  by  wealthy  planters.  .  .  .  The  lands  are  of  admirable 
fertility,  and  free  from  the  danger  of  overflow.  The  pine  hills 
come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  river,  and  afford  retreats  of 
unquestionable  health.  The  planters  all  return  to  them  during  the 
summer.  The  rich  lands  are  very  high  and  difficult  to  be  had.  .  .  . 
I  leave  immediately  for  Natchitoches  [La.]  on  this  river,  and  shall 
be  gone  8  or  10  days.  I  go  in  the  steam-boat  Bravo,  then  take 
the  Lady  Washington. 

New  Orleans.  Jan.  17th.  1834. 

.  .  .  The  bad  weather  and  the  movements  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  have  compelled  me  to  overstay  my  time.  ...  I  have 
bought  one-half  of  the  patent  right  of  Mr.  Plummer  for  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  At  the  request  of  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ments,^  and  several  members  of  the  Legislature,  we  came  here  to 
offer  to  sell  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  right  to  use  it  by 
planters  for  their  own  seed.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject,  with  whom  we 
have  had  a  meeting,  and  through  whom  we  have  offered  to  sell  the 
right  for  $90,000.  They  are  to  make  their  report  today.  The  mo¬ 
ment  their  decision  is  received,  I  propose  leaving  for  M'obile.  I  must 
spend  a  day  there,  and  one  at  Savannah.  With  these  exceptions, 
I  shall  travel  without  stopping.  It  may  take  the  Legislature  sev¬ 
eral  days  to  dispose  of  our  proposal.  We  are  very  indifferent 
whether  they  accept  or  reject  it.  .  . . 
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Bellevue  Oil  Mill,  [Natchez,]  7th  Jany.  1834. 

.  .  .  Since  my  last  to  you,  I  have  scarcely  left  this  place,  as  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  looking  into  accounts  and  making  plans. 
John  [Wylly]  left  this  place  three  days  ago  on  a  tour  up  the  river 
to  make  arrangements  for  seed;  a  business  which  he  has  neglected 
too  long.  .  .  .  The  machinery  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  now  fear 
that  the  shameful  delay  that  has  occurred,  will  result  in  it’s  being 
frozen  up  in  the  Ohio  for  several  weeks,  if  not  months.  There  has 
been  nothing  but  bad,  miserable  management  from  beginning  to 
end.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  it  arrives.  In  the  mean  time 
precious  time  is  lost,  and  heavy  expenses  are  incurred. 

I  have  closed  my  arrangements  with  Mr.  Plummer.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  put  up  the  mill  at  my  own  expense,  and  repay  myself 
by  taking  half  of  his  interest — %  of  the  mill.  This  quarter  of  the 
mill  I  take  at  $12,000,  and  propose  transferring  it  to  Mr.  Fraser 
and  John,  V^th  each.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  mill,  from  mis¬ 
management,  will  be  nearly  double  the  first  estimates. 

I  am  pleased  to  get  off  from  Plummer  as  well  as  I  have.  His 
property  exceeds  his  debts,  but  he  has  involved  himself  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  not  be  easily  extricated,  and  his  character  can 
never  be  restored  here.  Our  settlement  keeps  me  perfectly  distinct 
from  his  past  transactions.  His  past  conduct  has  injured  me  in 
standing  as  well  as  pecuniary  matters,  as  he  has  produced  an 
impression  that  I  was  associated  with  him  in  all  his  transactions. 
I  feel  the  first  most  sensibly,  placed  as  I  am  among  strangers.  It 
will  also  diminish  my  pecuniary  resources  at  the  moment  when  I 
most  want  them.  I  believe  however  that  I  can  procure  what  I 
require  of  money  to  complete  the  undertaking. 

The  negociation  for  the  sale  of  the  patent  for  Lake  St.  Joseph 
is  now  completed,  and  it  only  awaits  my  signature.  This  places 
$3,000  more  at  my  disposal,  but  upon  paper,  which  is  not  payable 
under  one  and  two  years.  So  that  although  it  is  adding  so  much 
to  my  property,  it  yet  gives  me  no  additional  present  means.  The 
Ck>ncordia  patent  and  this  together  make  $7,500  towards  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  of  the  patent,  which  cost  $11,000.  There  is 
therefore  very  little  danger  of  losing  anything  on  it. 

I  am  leading  as  comfortable  a  life  as  could  be  expected,  sepa¬ 
rated  as  I  am  from  my  family.  I  have  a  good  bed-room,  plain  but 
decent  food,  abundant  occupation,  and  books  to  fill  up  any  idle 
moment.  ...  I  have  been  too  much  employed  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintances  that  I  have  formed.  .  .  . 
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Natchez  8th  January,  1834. 

...  I  have  rather  suddenly  determined,  that,  as  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  as  far  as  they  can  be  this  season,  the  objects  of  my  journey 
here,  I  will  now  direct  my  steps  homewards.  1  purpose  therefore 
taking  passage  on  the  first  steam-boat  leaving  for  New  Orleans, 
and  after  lingering  about  a  week  in  that  city,  and  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  river,  to  commence  my  return  journey.  .  .  . 

I  wrote  to  my  Father  a  day  or  two  since  that  I  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Mr.  Plummer  for  the  erection  of  an  oil  mill  here, 
and  that  I  had  purchased  half  his  patent  right  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  mill,  unless  I  wish,  and  then  it  is  under  my  sole  control 
— so  that  my  personal  attention  will  not  be  required.  I  am  to  send 
Negroes  to  work  it  during  the  spring,  but  shall  get  some  agent  to 
move  them  out.  The  business  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  I  have  not  gone  into  it  without  much  ex¬ 
amination  and  reflection.  I  shall  make  no  purchase  of  land,  and 
for  the  next  ten  months  calculate  on  leading  a  quiet  life  at  Hopeton 
and  the  Sand  Hills. 

I  continue  to  enjoy  most  excellent  health,  and  shall  at  all  events 
I  hope,  gain  something  in  health  as  well  as  useful  information  by 
my  journey.  The  excessively  cold  weather,  which  has  frozen  up 
everything  here,  and  sunk  the  thermometer  to  10'^,  is  passing  off, 
and  I  anticipate  pleasant  weather  for  the  renewal  of  my  journey. 

Oil  Mill  near  Mobile,  14th  Dec.,  1834. 

On  my  arrival  here  on  the  11th,  I  wrote  to  my  Father  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  inform  you  that  I  was  well,  but  too  much  fatigued 
to  write  to  you. 

I  rode  immediately  from  the  steam-boat  to  this  place,  and  have 
not  left  it;  having  found  ample  occupation  in  observing  the  various 
operations  oil  the  mill.  I  arrived  very  much  worn  out,  and  have 
therefore  enjoyed  a  few  days  rest.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  my  brother  [John  Couper]  has  rendered 
this  part  of  my  journey  very  pleasant.  .  .  . 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  little  improved,  but  is  nat¬ 
urally  very  pretty.  It  is  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  which 
lies  east  and  south  of  it,  and  is  at  this  point  12  miles  wide.  .  .  . 
On  this  day,  Sunday,  the  chimes  of  the  church  bells  of  Mobile  are 
faintly  but  musically  wafted  to  the  ear.  Tomorrow  the  slamming 
of  the  oil  pestles,  and  the  blowing  off  of  the  escape  steam  will 
banish  every  idea  except  that  of  the  bustling  cares  of  life.  Pretty 
as  the  situation  is  it  unfortunately  must  be  unhealthy  from  exten¬ 
sive  mud  flats  in  the  neighborhood.  .  .  . 
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John  is  getting  on  well  in  every  department  of  his  mill.  He 
has  been  deficient  in  hands,  but  this  is  now  supplied  by  my  Father’s 
Negroes,  who  arrived  the  same  day  that  I  did.i  The  refining  pro¬ 
cess  he  has  adopted  answers  very  well,  and  produces  an  oil  that 
sells  as  fast  as  it  is  made  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  For  the  oil  cake 
he  gets  readily  50  cts.  per  100  lbs.  ...  I  consider  the  success  of 
the  experiment  as  completely  established,  and  have  no  fear  of  it’s 
proving,  with  proper  management,  otherwise  than  very  profitable. 

Mr.  Joseph  Plummer  accompanies  me  to  Natchez  on  a  visit, 
and  my  brother  to  New  Orleans.  We  leave  on  the  steam-boat 
Watchman  in  the  morning.  In  4  or  5  days  I  expect  to  be  in 
Natchez. 

Bellevue  Oil  Mill,  Natchez,  21  Dec./34. 

.  .  .  Here  I  am  at  last  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  after  a  most 
tedious  one  of  very  nearly  a  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
days  passed  at  Mobile,  and  two  days  of  detention  at  Columbus,  by 
sickness,  I  have  hastened  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  have  almost 
everywhere  met  with  detention.  I  reached  this  place  yesterday 
at  noon,  having  had  a  passage  thirty-six  hours  longer  than  usual. 

I  found  John  [Wylly]  looking  better  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  him.  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  comforts 
of  his  situation,  which  are  everything  that  I  could  wish  for  a 
bachelor’s  life  of  several  months.  The  house  contains  three  rooms 
about  17  ft.  square  and  a  large  enclosed  lobby.  The  whole  plastered, 
painted  and  sashed,  and  in  one  room  there  is  a  good  chimney  and 
in  another  a  stove.  .  .  .  The  mill  should  have  been  finished  before 
the  house,  but  this  Mr.  Plummer  has  reversed,  and  what  has  been 
expended  on  the  house  has  been  wrongly  done. 

As  respects  the  mill,  I  have  found  the  mill  house  and  seed 
house  finished,  and  the  heavier  parts  of  the  wood-work  for  the 
machinery  got  ready:  but  the  machinery  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor 
is  there  any  certainty  when  it  will.  The  usual  assurances  are 
sent  down  that  it  is  ready,  and  is  coming  by  an  early  conveyance. 
There  is  no  want  of  funds,  and  there  should  be  no  delay.  I  expect 
on  the  whole  that  it  will  be  here  in  a  week.  It  will  take  two 
months  to  get  the  whole  in  operation, — perhaps  more — ;  but  it 
shall  not  take  more  time  than  is  required,  with  every  exertion  that 
I  can  give  to  the  business.  Once  organized  I  exi>ect  no  trouble 
from  this  speculation;  and  I  think  as  well  of  it  as  I  ever  did. 
Mr.  Plummer  seems  to  have  exercised  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
bringing  the  whole  business  into  disrepute:  and  the  ill  repute  to 
which  he  has  brought  it  presents  at  present  the  most  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  to  my  success.  My  credit  here  is  however  excellent;  and  the 


1.  64  Nesroes  were  sent  oeer  from  Georxin  to  work  in  the  mills. 
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public  appears  to  have  a  proper  confidence  that  the  business  will 
succeed  under  proper  management.  Application  has  been  made  by 
a  company  for  the  purchase  of  patent  for  Two  Lakes,  at  $9,000 
and  $6,000.  The  first  I  shall  probably  sell  tomorrow.  These  two 
sales  will  enable  me  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  my  advance  for 
the  patent.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  other  sales  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  remainder. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  come  to  any  arrangement  with  Mr. 
S.  A.  Plummer.  His  brother  Mr.  Joseph  Plummer  came  with  me 
to  endeavor  to  come  also  to  a  settlement  with  him.  As  I  presume 
his  creditors  are  equally  anxious  to  close  their  transactions  with 
him,  a  full  settlement  on  every  side  may  be  expected  in  a  short 
time. 

I  have  scarcely  left  the  house  since  my  arrival,  as  it  has  been 
incessantly  raining  or  foggy. 

Bellevue  Mill,  12th  Jany.  1836. 

.  .  .  John  is  still  absent  up  the  river  looking  after  seed.  My 
machinery  arrived  very  unexpectedly  to  me  two  nights  ago.  A  part 
had  to  be  left  behind  to  get  the  boat  off,  as  the  river  was  falling 
fast,  and  the  ice  forming  around  her.  What  is  left  will  not  be 
required  for  several  weeks,  by  which  time,  as  it  is  ready,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  down.  I  shall  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  get  the  mill 
in  operation  in  6  weeks.  I  believe  it  may  be  accomplished  in  that 
time  if  my  workmen  can  be  made  to  do  their  duty. 

I  have  again  dined  out  since  I  wrote  to  you,  at  Mrs.  Postle- 
whaites,  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  place.  I  found  the  same  set 
there  as  elsewhere.  No  ladies  present  except  the  family.  Elegant 
house  and  furniture,  capital  dinner,  excellent  wine,  good  taste  and 
sensible  people.  Oysters  of  the  best  quality  in  abundance.  I  dine 
out  to  get  acquainted  with  the  best  people.  Otherwise  I  never 
leave  the  premises  except  on  business.  I  enjoy  excellent  health, 
and  live  very  comfortably. 

Bellevue  Mill,  19th  January,  1835. 

.  . .  John  got  back  a  day  or  two  ago  from  his  trip  up  the  river, 
and  goes  off  again  in  a  day  or  two  down  it,  on  the  same  mission. 
We  have  suffered  from  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  not  having 
attended  to  this  matter  4  months  ago.  The  seed  saved  .will  scarcely 
keep  the  mills  going  until  the  next  crop  comes  in.  The  deficiency 
will  not,  I  hope,  prove  very  great.  I  have  made  satisfactory  prog* 
ress  in  erecting  the  machinery  during  the  past  week.  During  the 
next  I  will  have  more  workmen  employed. 
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I  have  just  completed  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Messrs. 
Plummer.  Mr.  Joseph  Plummer  returns  to  Mobile  tommorrow. 
Mr.  Sam  Plummer  talks  of  going  to  Washington  in  a  few  days.  .  .  . 

The  weather  here  I  have  found  very  fickle,  even  more  so  than 
the  winter  climate  of  Georgia.  The  changes  occur  almost  every 
three  days.  At  present  we  have  one  of  those  mild,  warm  and  hazy 
days  which  would  almost  make  an  oil  manufacturer  a  poet.  The 
Mississippi  lies  before  me  like  an  immense  mirror,  on  the  face  of 
which  the  flat  boats  are  floating  so  quietly  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  even  they  are  lingering  in  a  dreamy  enjoyment  of  the 
balmy  air  and  soft  scenery  around.  It  is  a  day  calculated  to  recall 
my  feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  dear  objects  at  home. 

Bellevue  Mill,  2nd  Febry,  1835. 

.  .  .  My  last  letter  gave  you  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Negroes  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  old  gang,  from  cholera.  I 
have  now  to  mention  that  it  was  followed  by  that  of  another,  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  I  ordered  to  be  adopted — the  last  was  an 
old  man  of  no  great  value:  but  the  shock  was  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  me.  The  weather  which  for  several  weeks  has  been  very 
damp  and  hot,  changed  the  same  evening  to  very  severe  cold,  and 
wind  from  the  N.  W.  and  brought  two  mornings  of  ice.  Since  then 
the  air  is  bright,  clear  and  elastic;  and  there  is  nowhere  any 
'symptoms  of  this  most  appalling  desease.  Indeed  with  these  two 
exceptions  it  has  existed  nowhere  in  the  neighborhood  that  I  have 
heard  of.  Some  local  cause  probably  produced  these  cases.  At 
present  I  have  all  of  Mr.  P’s  [Fraser]  Negroes  encamped  on  the 
hill,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  acquire  any  other  desease  than 
cholera.  .  .  . 

A  few  hours  after  I  wrote  to  you  I  was  attacked  with  one  of 
my  old  inflamatory  colds,  which  kept  me  three  days  in  bed.  It 
ran  the  usual  time,  and  yesterday  I  was  well  enough  to  walk  out. 
Today  I  have  indulged  in  a  long  stroll,  and  now  feel  very  well 
again.  My  mind  was  very  much  disturbed  during  the  attack,  by 
Mr.  F’s  second  misfortune;  which  occurred  while  I  was  conflned  to 
my  bed.  The  week  has  been  a  black  one  to  me;  and  it  required 
some  effort  to  keep  my  spirits  up*  under  the  progress  of  desease, 
and  anxiety  I  felt  over  the  cholera.  ...  I  must  keep  in  better 
spirits  than  I  Have  been  for  a  fortnight,  or  I  shall  grow  home¬ 
sick.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  10th  Febry.  1835. 

We  had  very  cold  weather  here  early  in  January,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  it  was  hot,  moist  and  changeable. 
On  the  third  of  this  month  it  became  excessively  cold — the  ther- 
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mometer  standing  at  20°,  or  13  below  freezing  point.  On  the  5th 
it  was  quite  warm,  on  the  6th  it  rained,  and  on  Sunday  the  8th 
the  thermometer  fell  to  4°  being  28  degrees  below  freezing  point. 
The  water  froze  all  day  in  the  room  where  a  large  fire  was  kept  up. 
Wine  froze  in  the  open  air.  Such  cold  is  unprecedented  here. 
In  Febry  1823  the  coldest  day  ever  known  here,  the  thermometer 
was  at  9°.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  experienced  the 
same  weather:  if  equally  severe,  adieu  to  oranges,  figs,  and  every 
tender  plant  and  tree.  .  .  .  Since  yesterday  the  weather  has  mod¬ 
erated,  and  the  temperature  is  now  bearable. 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  symptom  of  cholera  anywhere 
since  1  last  wrote  you.  Such  weather  must  purify  the  atmosphere 
from  any  taint  of  desease. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  sell  Mr.  Fraser’s  Negroes.  The  last 
week  has  frozen  every  one  up ;  and  business  of  every  kind  has  been 
suspended  by  it. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  I  have  recently  twice  dined  out  with 
two  distinguished  families,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez.  As  usual 
everything  was  in  excellent  style,  with  a  profusion  of  china,  plate, 
choice  wines,  etc.  I  have  now  very  nearly  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
first  class,  and  have  every  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  their  atten¬ 
tions.  They  constitute  a  body  of  well  informed,  well  bred  and  very 
moral  people.  I  find  among  them  an  ease  of  manner,  indicating 
that  they  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  good  society.  The  ladies 
are  affable  and  very  pleasant. 

John  and  myself  lead  a  very  comfortable  life.  The  house  is 
comfortable.  Sam  (a  boy  of  14)  does  very  well — Jemima  can 
starch.  The  cook  (Old  Sophy,  Little  Jack’s  wife)  can  boil  hominy, 
toast  bread  and  broil  a  steak;  and  yesterday  actually,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  succeeded  in  roasting  a  turkey — the  first  we  have  indulged  in. 

.  .  .  The  mill  goes  on  very  well,  but  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  cold  weather.  .  .  . 

Steamboat  Carrolton,  100  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
16th  Febry.  1835. 

Having  arrangements  to  make  respecting  the  purchase  of  a 
steam-boat,  and  for  some  castings,  etc.  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  a  flying  visit  to  New  Orleans.  I  left  Natchez  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  and  expect  to  be  in  New  Orleans  tomorrow  for  break¬ 
fast.  When  I  get  to  that  city  I  may  be  induced  to  step  across  the 
bay  to  see  Johi^  at  Mobile,  as  I  have  also  some  arrangements  to 
make  with  him. 

.  .  .  When  I  think  of  you  and  the  two  little  boys,  my  first 
feeling  is  of  impatience  to  return  to  you; — my  next  is  that  there 
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it  no  privation  that  I  ought  not  to  submit  to  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  those  I  love  so  tenderly.  If  my  present  efforts  are  re¬ 
warded  by  success,  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  can  receive  from  it 
will  be  founded  on  the  satisfaction  of  providing  for  your  future 
wants. 

The  weather  is  still  cold;  but  is  clear  and  comparatively  mod¬ 
erate.  The  river  is  now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
land;  and  we  are  now  gliding  down  in  full  view  of  the  fine  sugar 
estates  that  line  both  banks. 

Mobile,  21st  Febry.  1835. 

...  I  arrived  here  the  evening  before  the  last  and  depart  again 
for  New  Orleans  tomorrow.  ...  I  found  John  in  fine  health  and 
as  busily  employed  as  ever.  He  is  getting  on  very  well  in  his 
operation  here;  particularly  in  refining.  I  perceive  that  like  my¬ 
self  he  is  somewhat  homesick,  and  think  that  success  may  be 
dearly  bought  when  at  the  price  of  a  long  separation  from  one’s 
family.  We  are  however  both  in  for  it,  and  must  go  through  with 
the  undertaking.  .  .  .  The  weather  of  the  3rd  inst  has  I  find  been 
as  severe  with  you  as  at  Natchez.  I  expect  to  hear  of  great  injury 
to  the  cane  crop  at  Hopeton.2  On  the  Mississippi  one  third  of  the 
seed  cane  has  been  destroyed. 

New  Orleans  26th  Febry.  1835. 

...  I  expect  to  leave  for  Natchez  this  evening  on  the  steam  boat 
Pacific.  .  .  .  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  consented  to  present  a 
bill  for  chartering  a  company  for  .  .  .  manufacturing  cotton  seed 
oil.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature;  and  if  it  passes  that 
body;  and  the  stock  is  taken  up,  it  will  be  worth  $41,000  to  Mr. 
Plummer  and  myself.  The  impression  at  present  is  that  the  thing 
can  be  accomplished,  as  the  state  is  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
patent  right.  ...  As  nothing  can  be  lost  by  it  I  am  willing  to  try 
the  experiment.  If  it  succeeds  I  am  relieved  in  a  great  measure 
from  my  embarassments.  It  will  take  several  weeks  to  carry  the 
measure  through.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  White,  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
It  was  quite  a  family  dinner,  there  being  only  one  guest  beside 
myself.  The  Governor  is  quite  Republican  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  absence  of  all  form  and  etiquette,  and  the  plain¬ 
ness  of  his  style  of  living.  Mrs.  White,  who  is  about  your  age  is 
equally  unassuming,  and  a  more  naive  couple  I  never  met  with.  .  .  . 

Natchez,  15th  March  1835. 

...  I  think  of  but  two  things — to  place  my  business  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  train — and  to  return  to  my  family  as  soon  as  possible. 

Z.  Coai>«r’t  bom*  place  on  tba  Gcorain  eoaat. 
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Whatever  time  it  may  take  I  must  accomplish  the  first  ....  In 
ten  days  I  expect  to  put  a  part  of  the  mill  at  least  in  operation; 

I  will  then  go  on  training  the  Negroes,  getting  the  refinery,  etc. 
established,  while  the  workmen  are  finishing  the  remainder.  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  ready  to  leave  this  before  the  1st  of  May;  nor 
am  I  certain  to  get  off  even  then.  .  .  .  John  has  just  left  me  for 
New  Orleans  for  the  purchase  of  a  steam-boat.  He  is  in  excellent 
health  and  in  no  way  indisposed  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  West  at  this  gay  season.  He  is  now 
established  in  the  good  society  of  this  place.  .  .  .  But  few  young 
men  of  his  age,  strangers  like  him,  obtain  a  foothold  with  the  best 
people  so  soon.  My  business  does  not  permit  me  to  visit  much;  but 
I  find  myself  received  wherever  I  go  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  myself.  .  .  . 

The  spring  has  at  last  opened  on  us.  The  peach  trees  are  in 
bloom  .  .  .  and  the  birds  are  organizing  their  orchestras.  .  .  .  The 
balmy  season  of  spring  is  calculated  to  give  a  renewed  life  to  the 
feelings.  ...  I  shall  now  number  the  days  until  we  meet.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  23rd  March  1836. 

.  .  .  The  workmen  are  going  on  slowly  and  steadily  with  the 
mill:  and  things  now  assume  an  appearance  of  approaching  to  a 
finish.  The  engineer  promises  to  me  to  be  ready  to  set  the  engine 
in  motion  in  a  few  days;  and,  unless  I  am  detained  by  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  the  ovens  for  heating  the  kernels,  I  may  be  able  to 
try  the  machinery  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  progress  of  the 
work  has  been  tediously  slow,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  and 
impatience.  Everything  about  the  mill  is  of  the  best  materials 
and  construction.  I  therefore  anticipate  that  it  will  work  well. 
If  carried  on  with  energy  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  be  profitable;  but  in  a  new  undertaking  of  this  kind,  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  and  success  must  be  won 
by  energy  and  perseverance. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Fortune,  unsought  for,  throws  her 
treasures  into  our  laps,  but  the  blind  goddess  much  more  frequently 
confers  her  rewards  after  a  long  and  painful  chase  of  hopes  and 
fears.  The  destiny  of  man  is  generally  that  of  Cain: — by  the  sweat 
of  our  brows,  we  must  earn  before  we  can  enjoy.  .  .  .  (Quota¬ 
tions  from  Sophocles.) 

I  received  a  letter  the  last  week  from  New  Orleans,  stating 
that  the  bill  for  chartering  the  oil  and  insurance  company  had 
passed  the  senate  unanimously.  This  augers  favorably  of  it’s 
passage  through  the  other  house.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  stock  will  all  be  taken  up,  if  the  charter  is 
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obtained — in  which  case  I  look  upon  the  500  shares  that  will  fall 
to  me  to  be  worth  at  least  $50,000.  In  12  months  probably  $75,000. 
As  such  results  are  very  much  dependent  on  contingencies,  there  is 
nothing  certain  in  such  calculations,  and  they  are  to  be  received 
as  things  possible — perhaps  probable — but  not  certain,  as  subjects 
for  hopes  rather  than  well  founded  expectations.  ...  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  patent  for  Louisiana,  first  to 
the  company  for  four  years,  and  after  that  to  the  State,  the  com¬ 
pany  transfers  to  Mr.  Plummer  and  myself  1,000  shares,  which 
are  valued  at  $100  each,  of  $100,000.  These  shares  may  sell  at 
less  or  more  than  the  estimated  price,  of  $100.  according  to  the 
repute  the  stock  may  be  in.  In  several  of  the  insurance  offices 
the  stock  is  now  worth  $225  per  share.  If  our  stock  should  get  up 
to  $150,  my  500  shares  will  be  worth  $75,000:  if  to  $200,  then 
100,000,  etc.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  realize  even.  $50,000 
at  first.  Perhaps  my  next  accounts  from  New  Orleans  may  blow  all 
these  “air-built  castles”  sky  high.  .  .  . 

The  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  healthy.  The  river  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  and  will  not  fall  until  June.  Before  that  time  there 
is  no  fear  of  desease.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  13th  April,  1836. 

...  On  Saturday  I  had  some  of  every  part  of  the  machinery 
in  operation,  and  made  oil  for  the  first  time.  Everything  performs 
well.  An  experiment  of  heating  the  kernel  by  steam,  instead  of  a 
naked  fire,  has  succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  secures 
a  most  important  advantage.  The  oil  made  by  it  is  admitted  to  be 
the  best  ever  seen  from  cotton  seed.  I  now  go  on  putting  up  the 
remainder  of  the  heaters,  and  shall  ere  long  have  everything  in 
full  operation.  The  establishment  is  a  very  perfect  one,  and  the 
arrangement  much  advanced. 

John  stayed  with  me  only  three  days,  then  went  off  again  in  the 
steam-boat  Bonita,  on  another  seed  expedition.  I  do  not  expect  him 
back  under  a  week.  After  ascending  to  the  highest  point,  he  will 
leave  the  steam-boat,  and  drop  down  in  a  skiff  with  the  current, 
touching  at  the  different  plantations.  This  will  be  his  last  trip 
up  this  year.  You  see  that  I  do  not  allow  him  to  be  idle:  it  is 
however  at  my  own  expense,  as  I  find  myself  lonesome  enough 
without  him.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill  23rd  April  1835. 

.  .  .  The  last  week  has  been  busily  devoted  to  perfecting  my 
machinery  and  to  training  the  negroes.  With  the  exception  of  break¬ 
ing  a  wheel,  evenrthing  has  gone  on  very  well;  and  the  oil  made 
continues  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  at 
present  very  delightful,  and  our  little  valley  is  most  beautiful  and 
pleasant.  A  prettier  spot  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  .  . 
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Bellevue  Mill  3rd  May  1835. 

...  I  expect  to  be  in  New  Orleans  about  the  12th,  in  Mobile 
the  16th,  and  with  you  about  the  1st  to  6th  of  June.  .  .  .  John,  D. 
Maxwell  and  myself  will  form  the  home-bound  party.  We  propose 
travelling  by  the  new  route  to  Pensacola  .  .  .  thence  to  Augusta 
and  Savannah.  .  .  . 

Oil  Mill  near  Mobile,  11th  Dec.  1835. 

...  I  arrived  at  Mobile  yesterday  afternoon.  Getting  imme¬ 
diately  into  a  hackney  coach,  I  found  myself  after  an  hour’s  ride, 
most  comfortably  seated  with  Sophia  and  John  by  their  fireside.  .  .  . 
They  are  now  in  their  new  house,  a  very  neat  and  comfortable 
cottage  establishment. 

John’s  mill  has  not  yet  re-commenced  operations,  in  consequence 
of  some  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  his  steam-boat. 
She  has  brought  down  one  load  of  seed,  and  is  now  up  the  river 
after  a  second  one.  John  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  his  speculation  here.  I  am  better  pleased 
with  his  prospects  than  I  have  been. 

The  voyage  down  the  Alabama  from  Montgomery  was  tedious 
but  pleasant.  We  were  as  usual  crowded  with  passengers;  but 
having  secured  a  stateroom  to  myself,  I  was  not  annoyed  by  it. 
Among  the  passengers  we  had  persons  of  every  class,  from  the 
wealthy  family  of  General  Hampton,  going  to  pass  the  winter  on 
their  large  sugar  estate  in  Louisiana,  to  the  thread-bare  and  needy 
adventurer,  going  to  Texas  to  seek  a  fortune  or  a  grave.  Lawyers, 
land  speculators.  Northern  shop  keepers  and  planters,  filled  up  the 
number  between  these  extremes.  .  .  .  The  most  perfect  decorum  and 
good  feeling  was  observed.  Were  it  not  for  the  habit  of  spitting, — 
which  I  regret  to  say  has  not  been  at  all  diminished  by  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Trollop  and  Mrs.  Butler — our  even  somewhat  fastidious 
would  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  manners  of  the  traveling 
population  of  Alabama. 

The  Alabama  River  presented  a  more  beautiful  appearance 
than  during  any  of  my  previous  voyages  on  it.  .  .  . 

'  New  Orleans  16th  Dec.,  1836. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  14th,  and  have  been  detained  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  in  endeavoring  to  make  my  business  arrangements  ....  I 
found  Mr.  Joseph  Plummer  here  on  his  way  to  Mobile;  and  find  from 
him  that  his  brother  Samuel  is  still  at  Natchez;  which  is  so  far  well. 
To  my  agreeable  surprise  your  brother  John  arrived  from  Natchez 
this  morning,  to  see  after  the  insurance  of  the  Bonita.  I  have  never 
seen  him  look  so  well,  and  he  brings  encouraging  reports  of  his 
success  in  making  and  refining  oil  from  the  new  seed:  and  of  the 
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general  good  repute  in  which  the  business  stands.  He  thinks  that 
I  shall  find  no  difSculty  in  making  my  money  arrangements  in 
Natchez.  The  feasibility  of  making  a  sale  of  the  patent  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  he  seems  to  doubt;  and  he  thinks  it  is 
not  my  interest  to  make  it;  as  he  has  high  expectations  of  the 
future  prospects  of  the  speculation.  If  I  decide  not  to  make  the 
attempt  to  sell,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  I  shall  remain  more 
than  3  weeks  at  Natchez;  and  you  may  look  for  me  early  in 

February,  say  by  the  15th .  I  have  now  determined  to  go 

off  this  afternoon  with  John  on  the  S.  B.  Mediterranean,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  boats  on  the  river.  .  .  .  The  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  on  a  very  respectable  footing,  and  the  stock  is  at  par; 
that  is  the  shares  are  worth  as  much  as  has  been  paid  for  them. 
I  regard  it  as  good  property,  but  at  present  I  can  neither  make  a 
sale  of  the  stock  or  raise  a  loan  on  it,  without  sacrifice.  I  am 
strongly  recommended  to  hold  it  by  the  President  and  others.  ...  I 
expect  to  recover  the  insurance  of  the  bonita.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  24th  Dec.  1835. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  New  Orleans,  mentioning  meeting  your 
brother  John,  and  my  intention  of  taking  a  passage  on  the  S  B 
Mediterranean  for  this  place.  . . .  The  Mediterranean  is  the  largest 
steamer  on  the  western  water,  and  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
passengers.  Her  tonnage  is  600 — the  gentlemen’s  cabin  80  ft.  long, 
and  contains  48  berths;  with  two  other  large  cabins  for  ladies,  etc. 
We  had  about  70  passengers,  but  as  John  and  I  had  a  state-room  to 
ourselves,  we  passed  the  twO|  days  of  the  voyage  very  agreeably. 
We  got  here  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
last  year.  ...  I  have  found  my  affairs  in  a  more  unpromising 
state  than  I  expected,  as  far  as  respects  the  debts  incurred,  and 
the  profits  of  the  business — and  there  are  yet  heavy  outlays  re¬ 
quired.  On  the  other  hand  the  land  I  own  here  has  advanced  very 
materially  in  value,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  an  advantageous 
sale  of  them  may  be  made.  At  present  I  am  making  an  effort  to 
sell  out  everything,  namely  mill,  land,  Negroes  and  patent  right, 
either  to  some  individual  or  to  a  company  of  persons.  I  have  some 
faint  hope  of  doing  so.  But  so  anxious  am  I  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object,  that  I  confess  my  fears  of  a  failure  exceed  my 
hopes  of  success.  In  truth  disappointments  have  flowed  so  freely 
on  me  for  some  years,  that  I  fear  I  am  losing  the  bouyancy  of 
hope  that  I  once  possessed  and  despondancy  is  gaining  on  me.  A 
little  unexpected  good  fortune  will  be  as  rare  as  it  will  be  most 
welcome. 
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I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  offer  to  sell  the  patent  right 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  not.  If  I  do  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  to  Jackson  as  Plummer  can  equally 
well  attend  to  the  business.  The  only  necessity  for  my  remaining 
here  will  be  to  organize  the  operations  of  the  mill;  which  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  I  am  placed  I  have  not  even  attempted  to  conjecture  in  my 
mind  how  long  it  may  be  before  I  turn  my  face  homeward:  but  I 
need  not  say  to  you  that  it  will  be  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
out  a  sacrifice  of  my  interest  here. .  .  . 

My  old  acquaintances  here  have  received  me  very  kindly.  Col. 
Chotard  gave  me  dinner  yesterday,  at  which  were  many  agreable 
ladies.  .  .  .  The  firing  of  guns  around  reminds  me  that  it  is 
Christmas  Eve.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  1st  Jan.  1836. 

.  .  .  The  new  year  has,  been  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  lovliest 
days  imaginable;  ressembling  one  of  the  soft  and  balmy  days  of 
spring  rather  than  the  depth  of  winter.  Such  a  commencement  is 
an  auspicious  omen;  and  I  willingly  auger  from  it  a  brighter  and 
pleasanter  year  to  my  feelings  than  the  last.; — to  you  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  fraught  with  every  happiness  and  every  blessing. 

The  present  year  commences,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  pleasanter 
prospects  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  than  the  last;  although  there 
is  as  yet  no  certainty  of  my  effecting  a  sale  of  the  property  here, 
the  probability  is  stronger  than  it  was.  I  am  at  present  negotiating 
with  a  couple  of  gentlemen ;  but  in  consequence  of  one  of  them  being 
in  the  country,  the  business  goes  on  slowly.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
receive  their  answer.  Should  I  not  succeed  in  making  a  private 
sale,  I  purpose  selling  the  mill  and  lands  at  a  public  sale  on  the 
15th  Inst.  If  I  succeed  in  selling  at  the  price  I  now  ask,  I  shall 
retire  from  the  business  at  a  very  fair  profit,  and  relieve  my  feel¬ 
ings  from  a  load  of  anxiety.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  10th  Jany,  1836. 

.  .  .  When  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  1st  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
sold  out  to  two  gentlemen:  They  have  ultimately  declined  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  this  disappointment  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  blues.  I  have 
some  hopes  of  making  a  sale  to  a  company  of  persons;  if  I  am 
disappointed,  I  will  attempt  to  sell  at  public  sale.  All  these  ar¬ 
rangements  are  very  uncertain,  and  keep  me  in  a  State  of  very 
painful  suspence,  not  only  as  to  my  final  prosperity,  but  of  the 
time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  for  home.  .  .  .  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  must  now  be  detained  here  several  weeks  longer.  If 
I  can  possibly  sell  out  without  great  loss,  I  shall  do  so,  as  I  am 
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determined  to  give  up  the  business  if  possible.  As  I  before  observed 
the  landed  property  has  become  very  valuable;  and  it  offers  me  a 
prospect  of  selling  the  mill.  ...  I  hope  that  the  first  will  enable 
me  to  get  the  last  off  without  much  loss.  .  .  .  Misfortunes  are  cer¬ 
tainly  purifiers  of  the  heart.  I  certainly  feel  that  I  am  least  amiable 
when  most  prosperous;  and  that  to  sympathize  with  the  wants  of 
others,  we  must  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  ourselves.  .  .  . 

Natchez  17th  Jany  1836. 

Two  days  ago  I  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  from 
The  Village.  As  this  letter  was  only  16  days  on  the  road,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  mails  are  improving  in  regularity.  ...  I  have  never 
enjoyed  better  health  since  I  left  you,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  mental  uneasiness.  After  this  I  shall  give  credit  to  the 
tradition  that  Mithradites  had  so  habituated  himself  to  poisons 
that  they  became  harmless  articles  of  food.  The  weather  since  my 
arrival  has  been  of  a  spring  like  temperature,  and  presents  a  very 
strong  contract  to  that  of  the  last  year. .  .  . 

During  the  last  week  I  have  accomplished  nothing  toward  the 
sale  of  my  property  here.  Two  or  three  persons  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  form  a  company  to  buy  me  out  but  they  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  sufficient  number  of  others  to  join  them. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  on  a  committee  investigating  the  causes 
of  a  dozen  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  have  had  no  time 
in  consequence  to  attend  to  the  negotiation.  I  have  still  some  hope 
of  success,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine.  If  I  fail  in  this  I  shall 
offer  the  property  at  public  sale  on  the  25th  Inst. ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  I  can  sell  to  any  advantage  then., — ^bui  it  is  worth 
trying:  and  I  may  perhaps  sell  enough  to  meet  my  immediate  and 
urgent  wants.  Mr.  S.  A.  Plununer  is  at  Jackson,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  bank.  .  .  .  Appearances 
are  so  far  favorable,  and  he  has  strong  friends  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  .  .  .  The  city  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  fires  that  have  occurred.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  gamblers,  who  were  so  harshly 
treated  during  the  last  summer.  The  whole  population  has  been  pa¬ 
trolling  for  ten  nights, — business  neglected,  and  a  universal  panic 
existing  throughout  the  whole  community.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  24th  January  1836. 

...  I  have  made  no  progress  during  the  last  week  in  selling  this 
property.  Two  gentlemen  offer  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  property 
for  $40,000,  if  they  can  find  a  third  to  go  in  with  them  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000,  as  they  can  only  advance  between  them  $25,000. 
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In  a  day  or  two  I  expect  to  see  a  third  who  has  expressed  some  wish 
to  purchase.  At  present  I  am  offering  the  whole  property  to  a 
Rail-road  Company:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  buy. 
There  are  however  several  contingencies  that  may  defeat  this  sale. 

I  regard  the  chances  of  a  sale  as  rather  in  my  favor.  As  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  property  is  all  important  to  me,  the  uncertainty  of 
effecting  it,  keeps  me  in  a  state  of  unhappy  and  feverish  excite¬ 
ment.  When  despairing  of  selling  I  am  most  wretched:  but  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  sustain  myself  by  the  hope  that  all  will  yet  go  well,  which 
may  God  grant,  principally  on  account  of  you  and  the  children.  .  .  . 
Sell  I  must  at  any  price.  I  have  advertised  the  property  to  be  sold 
at  auction  on  the  26th:  but  as  there  is  the  prospect  of  selling,  as 
just  mentioned,  I  shall  postpone  the  public  sale  for  some  time.  It 
must  necessarily  occupy  some  weeks  before  the  decision  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company  can  be  obtained. 

Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  I  must  go  down  to  New  Orleans  to 
see  about  the  insurance  of  the  steam-boat  Bonita,  which  can  not  be 
settled  without  my  presence.  This  will  take  me  probably  ten  days. 

John  and  myself  continue  to  enjoy  excellent  health;  and  it  is 
gratifying,  to  me  to  find  that  the  Negroes  seem  at  last  to  have  be¬ 
come  acclimated,  and  are  very  healthy. 

New  Orleans  31st  Jany  1836. 

...  I  wrote  to  you  on  this  day  week  from  Natchez,  mentioning 
the  necessity  I  would  be  under  of  visiting  this  city,  to  settle  finally 
the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the  insurance  of  the  Steam  Boat 
Bonita.  On  the  26th  I  left  Natchez,  and  proceeded  50  miles  to  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Routh,  with  whom  I  had  business  respecting  the 
boat,  where  I  got  out  at  10  oclock  at  night,  and  where  I  had  to  re¬ 
main  two  days  until  I  could  get  on  board  of  another  boat.  It  was 
only  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  that  I  arrived  at  this  place. 

When  I  left  this  in  December,  the  Capt  of  the  Steam  Boat 
Bonita,  had  drawn  up  the  papers  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
insurance,  and  they  only  required  his  signature,  which  he  promised 
to  add  the  next  day.  After  my  departure  however  he  witheld  it, 
in  order  to  force  me  into  a  settlement  of  his  accounts  on  his  own 
terms,  and  had  I  not  accidentally  heard  of  his  conduct  in  time,  his 
proceeding  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  insurance. — I  am 
told  by  my  agent  here,  that  the  office  will  pay  the  amount  of 
the  insurance;  and  the  capt.  is  to  meet  me  in  the  morning  to  com¬ 
plete  the  papers  required.  I  therefore  expect  that  my  mission  here 
will  terminate  favorably,  as  far  as  respects  the  recovery  of  the 
insurance.  And  so  far  so  well. 
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The  insurance  company  is  getting  on  very  well;  and  will  make 
a  dividend,  probably  in  March.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  recently  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Company,  which  I  am  glad  of  on  his 
account.  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  Natchez,  two  gentlemen  had  agreed  to  buy  out 
part  of  my  property  there  for  $25,000,  if  another  will  unite  with 
them  to  the  sum  of  $15,000.  I  will  sell  the  mill  and  10  acres  of  Innd 
to  them  for  $40,000.  A  Mr.  Routh  will  probably  join  them;  and  I 
expect  to  see  him  here  in  a  day  or  two  on  the  subject.  He  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  forming  a  company  to  buy  the  whole  property  for  $60,000. 
but  is  doubtful  if  he  can  make  his  mdney  arrangements  to  effect  it. 

I  had  offered  this  property  to  the  Mississippi  Rail-road  Company; 
but  had  received  no  answer  before  I  left  Natchez.  So  you  see  there 
is  some  prospect,  but  no  certainty  of  selling.  As  it  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  me,  I  await  the  result  of  my  negotiations  with 
painful  anxiety.  Depending  on  others,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
time  I  may  be  detained  in  this  country.  ...  I  may  be  kept  here 
some  days  before  I  can  return  to  Natchez.  .  .  . 

I  observe  with  pain  that  the  Indians  have  been  troublesome  in 
Florida,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  had  I  remained  at  home,  I  should 
now  be  leading  the  Glynn  Hussars  through  the  forests  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  Without  much  fancying  exposure  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
I  shall  regret  if  the  troop  should  go  into  service  without  my  being 
with  them.  Six  hundred  volunteers  have  enrolled  themselves  here 
to  go  to  Florida:  and  Genl.  Gains  arrived  yesterday.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  Frank  Grey  since  he  enlisted  in  the  New  Orleans 
Greys  for  Texas.  His  company  distinguished  itself  in  the  capture 
of  San  Antonio;  and  lost  three  men.  .  .  . 

This  wandering  life  passed  in  steam-boats  and  hotels,  amidst 
crowds  that  one  knows  and  cares  nothing  about; — amidst  noise 
without  amusement,  is  most}  irksome  to  me:  and  I  most  ardently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  can  exchange  it  for  that  dearest  of 
all  places — “Sweet  home.”  Where  the  faces  I  meet,  if  but  few,  are 
the  dearest,  and  where  want  of  incident  is  supplied  by  warmth  of 
feeling.  .  .  . 

New  Orleans  6th  Febry  1836. 

.  .  .  The  Insurance  Company  has  finally  decided  to  pay  my  claim 
for  $8,000,  the  amount  for  which  the  Bonita  was  insured;  and  the 
president  has  given  me  his  note  for  the  nett  amount  due.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  so  far  fortunate  in  recovering  what  I  once  feared  would  have 
been  a  severe  loss  to  me;  and  I  return  to  Natchez  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  having  accomplished  the  object  of  my  trip.  If  I  can  be 
equally  fortunate  in  effecting  a  sale  of  the  mill,  I  shall  be  made 
very  happy. 
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.  .  .  There  are  three  theatres,  one  circus  and  two  legerdemain 
performers,  one  mysterious  lady,  and  sundry  other  amusements  now 
open  here:  and  yet  so  tasteless  do  such  things  become — or  perhaps 
more  correctly  so  strongly  do  I  long  to  see  you  all  again,  that  I 
would  not  exchange  one  short  half  hour  by  my  family  fireside  for 
all  these  varied  amusements  combined.  I  have  been  once  to  the 
French  theatre  to  see  Robert  le  Diable,  which  was  pretty  well  got 
up :  and  once  to  the  new  American  theatre  to  see  Hill  in  one  of  his 
Yankee  characters.  These  are  the  only  amusements  I  have  in¬ 
dulged  in.  .  .  . 

The  gentlemen  who  I  expected  to  have  met  here  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  property  at  Natchez  has  not  arrived,  and  I  purpose 
stopping  at  his  plantation  on  my  way  up. 

Natchez,  9th  Febry  1836. 

...  I  arrived  here  at  4  o’c.  this  morning,  after  a  rather  long, 
but  pleasant  passage  of  3  days  from  New  Orleans,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  your  three  letters.  .  .containing  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  intelligence  of  the  continued  health  of  yourself,  our  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  my  friends  generally.  .  .  . 

You  will  have  perceived  by  my  letters  that  I  do  not  coincide 
with  John  in  the  favorable  view  that  he  took  of  the  profits  of  the 
oil  business.  A  close  examination  into  his  operations  satisfied  me 
that  to  make  it  successful  more  capital  and  attention  would  be  re¬ 
quired  than  I  can  devote  to  it,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sooner  I  sold  out  the  better.  The  planters  show  a  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  save  their  seed  and  without  an  ample  supply  of  it,  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  not  succeed.  I  have  now  but  one  object  in  view,  which  is 
to  sell  out  everything,  and  all  my  efforts  are  directed  to  it’s  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  amount  of  the  purchase  is  large,  and  presents 
a  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  a  sale.  I  have  had  several 
negotiations;  but  have  carried  none  through.  There  is  however  a 
fair  prospect  of  succeeding.  You  will  hardly  understand  how  such 
negotiations  are  protracted  by  trivial  causes.  The  panic  of  fire 
defeated  one  attempt: — the  absence  of  an  individual  has  suspended 
another  for  three  weeks; — and  the  postponed  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  the  rail-road  bill,  has  prevented  a  decision  of  my  pro¬ 
position  to  the  company  from  which  I  expect  the  most  favorable 
results.  Selling  is  a  slow  business  at  best;  and  opportunities  for 
disposing  of  property  must  be  waited  for.  ...  I  wish  to  avoid  a 
public  sale,  which  will  however  be  my  last  resort.  If  I  can  sell  the 
mill  and  lands,  I  will  also  sell  or  hire  out  the  Negroes.  I  await  the 
concurrence  of  my  co-executors  before  attempting  the  former 
mode.  .  .  . 
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Natchez,  15th  Jany  1836. 

...  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  precise  time  of  my  return  as  I 
find  my  negotiations  are  like  Penelope’s  web;  with  the  difference 
that,  although  it  makes  but  little  progress,  I  work  at  it  day  and 
night;  and  the  unravelling  is  certainly  not  my  work. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  am  attempting  two  modes  of 
sale,  the  one  to  a  company  of  persons, — the  other  to  a  railroad 
company.  The  first  has  made  no  progress  in  consequences  of  the 
continued  absence  of  the  parties.  The  committee  of  the  railroad 
company  had  a  meeting  on  my  proposition,  and  in  reply  said  that 
it  had  “received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  committee,”  but 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  act  in  the  business,  until 
the  decision  of  the  Legislature  on  the  charter  of  the  company  was 
received : — which  is  looked  for  every  day.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were,  I  am  informed,  favorably  disposed  to  the  proposition, 
as  far  as  they  had  considered  it.  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fold  my  hands  and  await  their  action.  I  continue  fully  determined, 
even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  to  wind  up  my  business  here:  and  it  is 
better  for  me  to  be  delayed  here,  even  for  months,  than  to  leave 
things  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  my  return. 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  had  John  and  myself  been 
in  Georgia,  we  should  have  volunteered  our  services  to  march 
against  the  Indians  in  Florida.  My  position  as  commander  of  a 
volunteer  troop,  would  have  left  me  no  choice.  . . .  Were  it  not  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  leave  this  place  at  present,  and  that  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  danger  will  have  passed  before  I  could 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  return  at 
once,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops.  ...  I  suppose  that  of 
the  two  evils  you  would  prefer  having  me  here,  tortured  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  cares,  rather  than  risking  that  of  the  Indian  scalping  knife.  .  . . 

Bellevue  Mill,  21st  Febry  1836. 

.  .  .  My  spirits  at  this  time  are  suffering  gpreat  depression  from 
my  having  been  disappointed,  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  in  making 
a  sale  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been  long  negotiating. 
During  several  weeks  they  held  out  to  me  the  expectation  that 
they  would  purchase,  but  have  finally  declined  doing  so,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  difiBculty  there  is  at  present  in  raising  money. 
I  have  felt  this  disappointment  most  severely,  for  unless  I  can  sell 
out  or  raise  a  loan  on  the  property,  I  shall  be  placed  in  a  most 
ruinous  and  distressing  situation.  The  debts  incurred  during  the 
summer  have  very  far  exceed  my  expectations,  and  the  profits  of 
the  mill  have  fallen  as  far  short  of  them :  so  that  I  have  obligations 
to  meet  that  I  did  not  anticipate,  and  with  diminishing  means.  The 
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property  here  is  intrinsically  worth  more  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
all  my  outlays:  but  I  have  fear  that  I  can  not  realize  it’s  value 
in  time  to  meet  my  wants.  I  have  still  some  hope  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  may  buy  me  out:  and  there  is  a  chance  of  selling 
a  part  of  the  land  in  small  lots:  but  these  are  all  contingent  and 
uncertain,  while  my  obligations  are  pressing  on  me.  You  too  well 
know  my  sensitiveness  on  such  subjects  not  to  know  how  very 
unhappy  I  must  be  under  such'  a  state  of  things.  I  endeavor  to 
hope  for  the  best,  and  wish  you  to  do  the  same  .  .  .  but  at  the 
same  time  prepare  yourself  for  further  bad  news.  Heaven  knows 
I  have  strugfgled  hard  to  avoid  such  results,  and  if  they  come  at 
last,  I  must  submit  as  well  as  I  can  to  the  affiiction.  Be  assured 
that  I  will  bear  up  with  all  the  firmness  I  can  under  any  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  may  befall  me,  on  account  of  yourself  and  our  dear 
children.  If  things  should  come  to  the  worst,  I  shall  probably  not 
suffer  more  from  it  than  I  do  in  the  anticipation.  ...  A  few 
weeks  must  now  decide  what  I  can  do  here.  I  am  determined  to 
close  the  concern,  as  nothing  but  loss  can  result  from  continuing 
the  business.  In  endeavoring  however  to  accomplish  this,  I  am 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarassments  on  every  side. 

I  continue  well,  and  feel  grateful  to  God  that  He  confers  the 
same  blessing  on  you,  our  children  and  our  relations.  As  long  as 
you  live  and  are  spared  to  me,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  treasure  in¬ 
finitely  in  value  beyond  any  of  the  worldly  possessions  of  which 
fortune  can  deprive  me.  .  .  . 

Natchez,  28th  Feby.  1836. 

.  .  .  My  last  letter  was  of  a  very  gloomy  character.  .  .  .  The 
great  scarcity  of  money,  the  warlike  aspect  of  the  French  question, 
and  the  doubtful  passage  of  the  rail-road  bill  .  .  .  had  all  tended  to 
render  the  possibility  of  a  sale  very  uncertain.  Since  then  a 
favorable  change  has  occurred  in  all  of  these  points.  The  rail¬ 
road  bill  has  passed,  the  French  question  may  be  considered  as 
settled,  and  money  should  become  more  plentiful  in  consequence  of 
favorable  reports  from  Liverpool.  The  effect  is  already  apparent 
in  some  recent  sales  of  real  estate,  and  now  disposition  to  buy 
me  out  is  apparently  evinced.  I  had  yesterday  an  indirect  propo¬ 
sition  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  |40,000  cash,  and  it  is  intimated  to 
me  that  one  from  another  quarter  will  be  submitted  to  me  in  a 
few  days.  I  may  expect  that  the  rail-road  company  will  take  up 
my  proposition  during  the  next  week.  .  .  .  Disinterested  persons 
think  that  they  ought  to  purchase,  and  that  the  property  is  cheap 
at  my  price,  but  the  conflicting  interest  of  the  old  landing  will 
undoubtedly  present  a  strong  obstacle.  After  I  have  received  the 
answer  of  the  Company,  I  shall  offer  the  property  at  public  sale, 
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unless  the  private  bids  come  to  my  price.  It  will  take  from  10  to 
14  days  to  accomplish  all  this.  The  bid  I  have  received,  if  per¬ 
severed  in,  relieves  me  from  much  of  the  painful  anxiety  I  felt 
lest  I  should  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  meeting  my  engagements 
here;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  cover  my  investment,  and  save  me 
from  heavy  loss.  Under  no  possible  sale  can  I  expect  to  do  more 
than  to  come  out  of  the  speculation  without  loss.  I  shall  be  almost 
content  to  do  so.  I  will  say  nothing  further  at  present  on  this 
painful  subject  than  that  I  think  far  better  of  the  state  of  my 
affairs  than  I  did  when  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  indulge  the  hope 
that  my  next  communication  will  convey  still  more  favorable 
news.  .  .  . 

General  Scott  will  very  soon  be  between  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  with  6,000  men,  which  will  effectually  secure  the  friendly 
conduct  of  the  former.  I  observe  that  the  Creek  chiefs  have 
already  pledged  themselves  to  restrain  their  tribes  from  all  acts  of 
hostility.  .  .  .  The  papers  show  there  will  be  no  shadow  of  ride  by 
the  time  I  am  ready  to  return.  .  .  . 

The  weather  is  now  very  cold  after  having  been  warm  enough 
to  bring  out  the  peach  blossoms  and  willow  leaves.  .  .  . 

Natchez,  10th  March,  1836. 

...  I  have  been  again  disappointed.  After  coming  almost  to 
the  point,  the  parties  have  declined  to  purchase:  and  I  am  again 
afloat.  As  my  engagements  can  not  be  parried  much  longer;  if 
nothing  better  offers  I  must,  in  ten  days,  try  a  sale  at  auction — 
a  mode,  which  from  the  uncertainty  of  a  favorable  result,  I  am 
unwilling  to  attempt,  if  any  other  negotiation  can  be  effected.  The 
rail-road  company  I  am  afraid  can  not  be  organized  in  time  to 
meet  my  necessities.  I  am  placed  in  a  most  painful  state  of  sus¬ 
pense:  and  have  suffered  in  feeling  since  I  came  here  more  than 
I  can  well  describe.  I  have  property  here  far  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  meet  my  engagements,  but  I  find  extreme  difficulty 
in  realizing  money  on  it  at  present.  .  .  .  Form  no  definite  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  my  return  home,  as  “hope  deferred”  is  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  .  .  . 

Bellevue  Mill,  17th  March,  1836. 

.  .  .  The  last  week  has  produced  nothing  in  the  way  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  property,  as  the  rail-road  company  is  not  yet 
organized.  The  prospect  of  selling  to  that  company  is  however 
I  think  improved  since  my  last  letter  to  yon.  The  engineer  has 
been  down  to  examine  the  land  and  is  decided  in  preferring  it  to 
any  other  point  for  the  termination  of  the  rail-road  on  the  river. 
His  opinion  will  have  great  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  board: 
a  majority  of  whom  are,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  at  present,  also 
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in  favor  of  this  location.  ...  With  the  exception  of  the  sale  of 
the  property,  my  arrangements  here  are  nearly  completed.  The 
steam-boat,  which  was  eating  me  up,  I  have  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  be  sold;  and  I  have  hired  the  Negroes  out  until  January  next 
to  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  humanity.  The  plantation  on  which 
they  are  to  be  placed,  is  healthy,  and  about  25  miles  from  Natchez. 
They  left  this  two  days  ago  for  their  destination;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  to  enable  John  and  myself  to  continue  house¬ 
keeping  until  a  sale  can  be  effected  of  the  lands,  etc.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  up  all  the  seed ;  and  the  last  shipment  of  oil  is  now 
ready  to  be  made.  With  the  exception  of  the  adjustment  of  ac¬ 
counts,  we  shall  be  quite  idle. 

Natchez,  24th  March,  1836. 

.  .  .  Ten  days  ago  I  was  assured  by  the  rail-road  company  that 
about  this  time  they  would  be  able  to  give  me  a  definite  reply  to 
my  proposition  of  a  sale  to  them.  Now  it  appears  that  3  weeks 
or  more  will  be  required  to  organize  the  company;  and  as  the 
decision  is  too  important  to  me  to  be  neglected,  I  must  await  it, 
galling  and  inconvenient  as  it  is  to  me.  I  chafe  like  an  imprisoned 
lion  at  the  circumstance,  and  feel  at  times  ready  to  take  a  steam¬ 
boat  and  return  home  at  once.  But  this  would  be  folly.  ...  At 
present  I  see  no  probability  of  leaving  this  before  the  1st  of 
May.  .  .  .  We  have  winter  weather  here.  There  was  ice  two 
days  ago.  .  .  . 

Oil  Mill  near  Mobile,  13th  April  1836. 

.  .  .  My  last  letter  to  you  was  from  New  Orleans,  mentioning 
my  proposed  visit  to  this  place.  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th  and 
have  spent  a  very  agreeable  week  with  John  and  Sophia:  the 
happiest  since  my  departure  from  home.  .  .  .  Think  that  in  6  days 
I  could  be  with  you,  and  happy,  and  that  I  am  compelled  tomorrow 
to  drag  myself  back  to  Natchez  and  misery!  Such  a  necessity  is 
enough  to  distract  one.  .  .  .  John  is  remarkably  stout  and  has  the 
appearance  of  the  most  robust  health.  .  .  . 

Mobile,  17th  of  March  18S7 

...  In  consequence  of  48  hours  detention  at  Cedar  Bluff  on 
the  Choctawhatchee  River,  I  only  arrived  here  yesterday.  ...  I 
found  Sophia  still  at  West  Bay  awaiting  my  arrival.  She  looks 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  and  bears  her  misfortune  with  com¬ 
posure.  A  female  relative  has  been  staying  with  her  since  my 
brother’s  decease.  .  .  .  Your  brother  John,  hearing  of  Sophia’s 
misfortune,  camd  here  two  weeks  ago  to  take  her  home.  He  has 
now  returned  to  Natchez.  .  .  . 

I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  decide  on  what  is  to  be  done  here, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  off  in  10  days. 
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Mobile,  23rd  March,  1837. 

.  .  .  Finding  that  I  should  involve  myself  in  great  risk  and 
trouble  by  administering  on  my  brother’s  estate,  and  without 
benefit  to  any  one,  I  have  declined  acting.  Mr.  Garrow  will 
administer.  The  affairs  of  the  estate  are  in  the  worst  situation.  .  . . 
There  will  be  nothing  to  detain  me  I  believe  beyond  Saturday, 
when  I  expect  to  leave  with  Sophia  for  Mont^mery,  then  to 
Macon,  and  by  Hawkinsville  to  Darien.  It  will  take  from  10  to  14 
days  to  make  the  journey;  you  may  therefore  look  for  me  between 
the  5th  and  10th  of  April,  by  the  Hawkinsville  stage. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Died,  in  the  Hospital  at  Richmond,  on  the  27th  of  May,  Charles 
W.  Toney,  of  Banks  county,  Ga.,  aged  20  years.  He  left  home  in 
April;  was  in  the  retreat  from  Yorktown;  was  attacked  with 
measles,  and  subsequently  with  typhoid  fever. 

His  parents  died  and  left  him  a  homeless  orphan  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  without  means  to  make  his  way  up  to  manhood.  He 
found  a  home  in  a  respectable  family,  where  he  so  demeaned  himself 
that  he  gained  the  friendship  of  the  family  and  community  gen¬ 
erally.  In  1849  he  embraced  religion  and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church, 
of  which  he  remained  an  acceptable  member  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  consistent  Christian,  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  means 
of  grace — preaching,  class-meeting.  Sabbath  school,  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  family  prayer.  He  triumphed  in  death,  in  bright 
prospects  of  a  home  in  Heaven. 

In  1860  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Legg,  who  now 
mourns  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband.  The  church  at  New 
Salem  S3rmpathizes  with  her,  and  feel  sad  at  the  loss  they  and  the 
community  have  sustained. — Southern  Watchman,  June  25,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mr.  Vemer  W.  Crane  is  a  well-known  American  historian.  His 
volume  on  The  Southern  Frontier,  1670-17S2  was  recently  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly.  He  teaches  in  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Tom  S.  Gray,  Jr.  is  the  Alumni  Secretary  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  is  the  editor  of  the  Alumni  Record.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  above-mentioned  university. 

Mr.  George  H.  Slappey  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Science  in  the  O’Keefe  Junior  High  School  in  Atlanta.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  holds  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Oglethorpe  University. 
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The  Tragic  Era.  The  Revolution  After  Lincoln.  By  Claude  G. 
Bowers.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1929.  Pp.  xxiv,  567. 
$5.00.) 

The  verdict  of  history  comes  slowly.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  events  under  investigration  by  the  court  happen  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  surcharged  with  passion  and  misunderstandings.  The 
victor  has  great  influence  before  the  court  but  the  immediate  prepon¬ 
derance  of  his  views  need  not  necessarily  flx  the  flnal  decision.  But 
even  so,  the  final  verdict  of  history  can  never  be  dogmatically  set 
down,  for  each  generation  is  going  to  write  its  own  history  and 
go  as  far  back  in  revising  its  judgments  as  it  pleases.  Yet  there 
gradually  develops  a  great  undercurrent  which  will  likely  go  on 
forever  without  much  change. 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period  affords  an  interesting 
example.  For  years  after  the  catastrophe  the  voice  of  the  South 
amounted  to  little;  the  custom  grew  up  of  immediately  discounting 
whatever  this  section  had  to  say.  Every  blast  of  denunciation  from 
the  South  would  likely  result  in  setting  up  a  new  monument  to  a 
Northern  hero.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  event,  his¬ 
torians  began  to  investigate  dispassionately  what  happened  and  to 
assess  a  little  blame  wherever  it  might  happen  to  hit.  The  trend 
has  now  got  well  started  and  it  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  South 
steadily  toward  a  place  of  honor,  and  conversely  it  seems  that  it 
is  going  to  undermine  some  monuments  to  former  heroes,  that  now 
adorn  public  squares  and  parks.  James  Ford  Rhodes  began  the  re¬ 
investigation  and  boldly  wrote  his  findings.  He  was  a  Northern  Re¬ 
publican,  so  he  could  not  well  be  charged  with  Southern  bias.  A 
great  many  other  historians,  both  Northern  and  Southern,  well- 
trained  for  their  task,  continued  the  work;  and  then  those  who 
read  began  to  see  the  history  of  certain  past  events  in  a  different 
light 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  veritable  outburst 
of  revisionists.  Their  first  interest  has  been  centered  on  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  was  ciying  loudest  for  a  re-examination.  Judge 
Robert  W.  Winston  and  Paul  Lloyd  Stryker  came  to  the  rescue 
with  biographies  which  rehabilitated  Johnson  so  completely  that 
he  appeared  to  the  country  as  a  new  figure,  a  character  of  the  first 
magrnitude.  And  now  Mr.  Bowers  has  set  out  in  the  present  work 
to  reinvestigate  and  reapportion  blame  not  only  for  Johnson  but 
for  all  the  other  actors  who  paraded  across  the  stage  in  that  re¬ 
markable  drama  denominated  in  American  histoiy  as  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Period. 
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Mr.  Bowers,  an  Indiana  Democrat  living  in  New  York  City, 
cannot  at  least  be  charged  with  being  a  Southern  unreconstructed 
rebel,  yet  he  writes  much  in  that  vein.  But  he  has  built  up  his 
pages  on  a  firm  foundation  of  footnotes,  which  seem  to  be  made 
up  of  the  hardest  granite.  He  has  gone  to  the  documents,  and  has 
come  out  with  undisputed  facts.  He  has  put  them  together  with 
great  skill;  and  the  result  is  a  book  that  grips  the  interest  and 
holds  it  throughout.  The  things  described  are  not  far  off;  they 
are  happening  right  before  the  eye.  All  the  details  stand  out.  If  it 
is  raining  the  drops  are  seen  streaming  down;  if  it  is  cold,  the 
reader  will  feel  chilly.  The  actors  pass  before  the  eye  in  the  fiesh 
and  blood,  Thad  Stevens  with  his  club  foot,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
main  figures,  good  and  evil.  Mr.  Bowers  shows  rare  skill  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  lines  in  his  portraits. 

So  vivid  and  numerous  are  the  details,  that  in  that  very  fact  a 
weakness  in  the  structure  appears.  The  bold  movements  of  the 
period  are  much  blurred  and  obscured.  The  exact  progress  of  the 
Beconstruction  measures  of  Johnson  and  of  Congress  do  not  appear. 
Also,  the  less  dramatic  happenings  of  the  times  get  scant  atten¬ 
tion.  The  temptation  is  always  great  to  slight  such  matter  in  a 
stirring  account. 

While  Mr.  Bowers  has  discovered  no  new  facts  for  those  who 
have  claimed  to  know  much  about  Reconstruction,  he  has  shown  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  hauling  that  period  up  for  the  present  generation 
to  look  at,  and  many  who  read  the  book  will  have  for  the  first  time 
the  untwisted  truth  of  the  most  disgraceful  period  in  all  American 
history.  It  will  not  sound  well;  but  they  will  have  no  recourse. 
The  book  was  not  written  by  a  Southerner,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
undisputed  records.  E.  M.  C. 

Life  arid  Labor  in  the  Old  South.  By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1929.  Pp.  xx,  876.  $4.00.) 

“Let  us  begin  by  discussing  the  weather,  for  that  has  been  the 
chief  agency  in  making  the  South  distinctive.”  In  this  fashion. 
Professor  Phillips  starts  his  latest  volume  on  the  South,  and  there¬ 
by  he  points  to  a  treatment  which  is  complete  and  convincing.  To 
understand  why  the  South  developed  as  it  did  requires  a  study  of 
a  great  many  factors,  including  the  weather.  Just  as  the  life  of 
%n  individual  is  not  based  on  a  single  principle,  much  more  so 
must  the  life  of  a  section  be  complicated  and  diversified.  Learned 
abstractions  and  clever  deductions  may  make  easy  reading  but  they 
may  not  always  be  convincing.  In  this  book  such  forms  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  to  be  found  less  in  the  direct  statement  than  in  the  com¬ 
pelling  result  a  bill  of  particulars  produces.  To  a  knowledge  of  the 
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South,  which  the  author  has  long:  been  building  up,  he  now  adds 
the  results  of  a  period  of  intensive  study.  The  result  is  to  add  to 
his  good  judgment  a  wealth  of  refreshing  details. 

We  know  the  South  must  have  developed  like  the  book  indicates, 
not  so  much  because  the  author  definitely  says  so,  but  because  we 
see  the  South  developing  before  our  eyes.  We  know  how  the  plan¬ 
tation  was  run  because  we  have  the  planter  speaking  directly  to  us. 
We  see  the  slaves  at  work,  we  are  introduced  to  the  overseers,  we 
visit  on  the  great  plantations,  and  we  come  into  contact  with  the 
plain  people  and  the  gentry. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  book  present  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  for  the  distinctive  South  which  comes  with  the  plantation 
system,  and  in  this  there  is  little  new  except  a  pleasing  synthesis. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  seems  a  little  hurried,  and  Professor 
Phillips  admits  almost  as  much.  More  about  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  people  would  have  been  well  in  order.  Colleges, 
academies,  and  poor  schools  might  well  have  made  up  another 
chapter.  But  there  is  a  promise  of  more  to  come  from  Professor 
Phillips  and  until  he  has  written  finis  there  is  no  need  to  dispair. 

E.  M.  C. 


Lincoln  and  His  Wife’s  Home  Town.  By  William  H.  Townsend. 
(Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1929.  Pp.  402.  $5.00.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  likely  provoked  more  study  and  writing 
than  any  other  character  in  history.  Not  only  have  the  conven¬ 
tional  lives  been  coming  out  steadily  in  a  never-ending  stream,  but 
special  studies  from  almost  every  angle  of  this  great  figure  have 
appeared  in  increasing  numbers.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  has  for  a 
long  time  been  interested  in  Lincoln  and  who  has  collected  a  great 
many  historical  documents  concerning  his  subject,  now  brings  out 
another  Lincoln  study,  which  is  at  least  his  third  one. 

The  present  book  represents  a  gn^eat  deal  of  labor,  intelligently 
done.  Mr.  Townsend  writes  in  a  lucid,  easy  flowing  style,  and  he 
soon  grips  the  interest  and  does  not  let  it  fall  from  his  grasp.  He 
does  not  deal  with  big  ponderous  subjects  and  movements;  instead 
he  picks  up  what  might  be  considered  the  most  trivial  matters,  but 
before  long  he  makes  one  see  that  they  are  not  trivial  at  all.  They 
go  a  great  way  toward  explaining  Lincoln. 

Yet  with  all  the  praise  this  book  deserves,  I  believe  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  fell  slightly  short  of  a  big  opportunity  to  add  an  outstanding 
book  on  Lincoln.  The  author,  it  seems,  did  not  have  cldarly  in  mind 
the  object  he  was  driving  at,  hence  his  failure  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  title  of  the  book  clearly  represents  a  gnroping  for  a 
line  on  which  to  hang  some  interesting  and  important  facts  con¬ 
cerning  Lincoln.  Now  Lincoln  spent  very  likely  less  than  a  month 
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all  told  in  his  “wife’s  home  town”,  and  however  active  he  might 
have  been  while  in  Lexington  (his  “wife’s  home  town”)  he  could 
not  have  left  a  record  important  enough  to  require  four  hundred 
pages  in  which  to  be  recorded.  Hence  Mr.  Townsend  writes  about 
a  great  many  things  which  can  scarcely  be  fitted  into  the  title  he 
has  selected.  And  after  all  it  is  not  the  “wife’s  home  town”,  nor 
even  the  wife  that  gives  unity  to  the  book,  but  it  is  Lincoln 
himself. 

Now  if  the  title  of  the  book  had  been  Lincoln  and  Kentucky  or 
The  Influence  of  Kentucky  on  Lincoln,  and  if  Mr.  Townsend  had 
held  to  his  title  he  would  have  come  very  much  nearer  hitting  the 
big  point  of  which  he  undoubtedly  had  glimpses  now  and  then. 
True  enough  Lexington  came  nearer  than  any  other  town  in  the 
state  to  being  Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  quite  all,  and  it  did  not 
create  all  the  debts  Lincoln  owed  to  Kentucky.  I  think  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  has  opened  up  a  very  important  subject,  which  he  failed  to 
carry  to  a  conclusion.  It  appears  that  Lincoln  learned  in  Kentucky 
about  all  he  ever  knew  about  slavery,  and  Mr.  Townsend  shows 
with  great  skill  how  the  institution  must  have  reacted  on  the  great 
Emancipator.  Lincoln  learned  much  from  many  Kentuckians  about 
other  subjects  as  well — from  such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  George  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge. 

In  writing  with  such  minute  details  as  Mr.  Townsend  uses, 
there  is  danger  in  letting  the  mounting  interest  spur  the  imagina¬ 
tion  beyond  the  records.  For  instance  the  author  in  his  interesting 
chapter  on  “Milly  and  Alfred”  says  that  this  tragedy  “lay  deep  in 
Lincoln’s  heart,”  but  no  evidence  is  offered  that  this  was  so.  This 
book  is  based  on  thorough  research  as  almost  every  page  amply 
attests.  There  is  a  bibliography  at  the  end,  but  it  does  not  contain 
all  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes.  A  few  misprints  were  made 
in  dates  as  on  pages  328  and  336,  and  a  rather  serious  error  is 
constantly  made  in  referring  to  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies  as  Rebellion  Records,  as  the  latter  is  an 
entirely  different  set  of  records. 

Regardless  of  the  few  shortcomings  noted,  this  book  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  important  that  has  appeared  on 
Lincoln  in  years.  E.  M.  C. 

Polk.  The  Diary  of  a  President,  18Ji5-18U9.  Edited  by  Allan 
Nevins.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1929.  Pp.  xxviii, 
412,  $5.00.) 

It  is  not  given  to  America  to  know  the  intimate  working  of 
the  minds  of  most  of  her  presidents.  Besides  Polk,  whose  diary 
is  here  under  consideration,  there  were  only  two  others  who  re- 
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corded  their  views  d»y  by  day  to  be  read  by  the  public  later. 
These  were  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Hayes.  None  suffers  from 
this  closer  intimate  knowledge  that  has  become  possible  through 
these  diaries.  Polk,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  be  dismissed  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  scheming  politician  bent  on  despoiling  the  Mexicans 
and  aggrandizing  the  slave-holding  South,  comes  out  of  his  diary 
a  wholly  admirable  figure,  honest,  courageous,  and  sincere.  True 
enough  he  was  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  of  likes  and  dislikes; 
but  he  had  a  wholesome  and  continuing  love  for  the  Union.  He 
consistently  refused  to  serve  sectional  plans  and  ambitions.  He 
was  one  of  our  gn^eatest  expansionists,  who  was  as  ready  to  de¬ 
mand  of  England  at  just  boundary  for  Oregon  as  he  was  to  fight 
the  Mexicans  for  the  proper  Texas  boundary.  His  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  Mexican  War,  and  he  was  cursed  with  a  situation 
where  his  two  most  important  commanders  were  Whigs,  bent  on 
doing  as  little  as  possible  to  help  him  politically  but  very  anxious 
to  promote  their  own  ambitions  to  be  the  Whig  candidate  for 
president. 

The  presidency  had  no  great  attractions  for  Polk;  he  early  an¬ 
nounced  that  under  no  considerations  would  he  accept  a  renomi¬ 
nation,  and  he  held  true  to  his  promise.  Time  and  again  does  he 
record  the  most  exasperating  importunities  of  office-seekers,  and 
incidentally  he  shows  how  the  time  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  was  frittered  away  by  beggars,  freaks,  and  office-seekers. 
Polk  does  not  fail  to  pass  his  comments  on  various  persons  of  the 
day  who  give  him  cause.  Benton  and  Calhoun  come  out  somewhat 
scorched  and  his  own  secretary  of  state  Buchanan  does  not  appear 
wholly  admirable.  Polk  looked  to  the  end  of  his  term  with  great 
relief,  for  then  he  would  set  out  for  Tennessee  to  enter  private  life 
again  and  to  have  a  good  long  rest.  But  he  had  tapped  too  deeply 
his  strength.  He  returned  by  way  of  the  luwer  South  and  up  the 
Mississippi,  received  everywhere  with  gieat  acclaim,  growing 
weaker  as  he  continued.  He  reached  Nashville  exhausted  and  died 
a  little  more  than  two  months  later — though  at  that  he  lived  two 
months  longer  than  worn-out  “Old  Rough  and  Ready”  Taylor,  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency. 

This  diary  is  a  condensation  of  the  work  brought  out  in  1910, 
edited  by  M.  M.  Quaife.  Professor  Nevin  has  made  available  for 
the  first  time  to  the  general  public  through  these  selections  the 
personality  of  James  Knox  Polk.  This  volume,  however,  does  not 
supplant  for  the  student  the  complete  diary.  Although  the  edit¬ 
or’s  work  is  well  done  in  most  particulars,  the  fault  might  well 
be  mentioned  of  his  failure  clearly  to  indicate  where  the  omissions 
were  made  in  the  text  of  the  complete  diary.  E.  M.  C. 
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Marte  Robert.  Knight  of  the  Confederacy.  By  James  C.  Yoang. 
(New  York:  Rae  D.  Henkle  Co.,  1929.  Pp.  viii,  362.  $5.) 

This  is  an  unusual  book.  Mr.  Young  has  developed  a  picture 
of  Lee  with  great  charm  and  sympathy,  yet  he  has  not  belittled 
Lee’s  opponents  nor  taken  a  narrow  point  of  view  anywhere 
throughout  the  whole  scope  of  the  time  involved.  And  it  is  in 
this  very  fact  that  the  book  is  unusual  and  appealing.  Lee  was 
without  a  doubt  not  like  other  people.  He  was  far  from  being 
priggish  or  abnormal,  yet  it  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  task 
to  bring  Lee  down  to  earth  and  clothe  him  in  all  the  foibles  and 
weaknesses  which  beset  most  people.  He  was  not  morose,  yet  he 
was  never  seen  to  smile  in  the  usual  way;  he  was  strongly  relig¬ 
ious,  and  cotild  scarcely  ever  write .  a  letter  to  members  of  his 
family  without  reference  to  God  or  without  some  other  serious 
reflection.  Yet  at  times  there  was  subtile  humor  in  his  letters. 
As  a  soldier  he  was  resourceful  and  daring,  constantly  dividing 
his  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Acknowledged  by  many  mili¬ 
tary  critics  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all  time,  yet  he 
had  a  weakness  which  under  most  circumstances  in  life  is  ad¬ 
judged  a  sterling  quality:  Fearful  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
others,  he  avoided  pushing  a  differing  opinion  into  a  controversy, 
and  as  might  be  expected  to  follow  he  failed  to  use  the  proper 
sternness  in  dealing  with  dissenting  subordinates. 

Mr.  Young  has  done  a  great  deal  to  recreate  Lee  as  a  living 
person;  perhaps  he  has  made  the  great  Confederate  commander  as 
lively  as  can  possibly  be  done.  A  bibliography  of  the  most  evi¬ 
dent  books  dealing  with  Lee  is  appended,  but  the  eternal  little 
footnotes,  which  may  true  enough  mar  the  looks  of  the  page  but 
which  make  for  much  authority  and  usefulness,  are  lacking. 

E.  M.  C. 

Old  Louisiana.  By  Lyle  Saxon.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co., 
1929.  Pp.  xvi,  388.  $6.00.) 

This  book  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  sketches,  varying  in  inter¬ 
est  and  importance.  They  are  grouped  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings,  “Plantation  People,”  “Masters  and  Slaves,”  “Leisurely 
Times,”  and  “Splendor  and  Rust.”  There  is  no  continuing  thread 
running  through  these  sketches  unless  it  be  a  certain  glamour  of 
the  olden  times.  The  book  is  not  strictly  history,  though  there 
are  here  and  there  strong  touches  of  it.  Mr.  Saxon  has  an  itch 
for  old  documents,  diaries,  newspapers,  and  letters;  and  his  inter¬ 
est  in  them  has  led  him  to  uncover  many  such  sources  of  the  past 
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and  to  use  them  in  this  book.  He  quotes  copiously  from  some  of 
them.  When  he  wanders  too  far  from  his  own  Louisiana  romance 
he  stumbles  into  a  few  errors,  as  for  instance  when  and  where 
(p.  330)  he  says  Burr  collected  his  army  of  adventurers  at  Natchez. 
History  holds  that  these  adventurers  were  got  together  on  the 
upper  Ohio. 

But  Mr.  Saxon  is  a  master  when  it  comes  to  writing  about  the 
things  that  he  himself  does  know.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  make  more  vivid  and  entertaining  his  characterization  of  Kate 
Dangerheld;  and  his  description  of  Christmas  on  the  plantations 
is  charming.  The  book  throughout  is  sprinkled  with  the  drawings 
of  E.  H.  Suydam,  showing  many  of  the  old  Louisiana  plantation 
homes.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  delight.  E.  M.  G. 

A  Guide  to  the  Principal  Sources  for  Early  American  History 
(1600-1800)  in  the  City  of  New  York.  By  Evarts  B.  Greene  and 
Richard  B.  Morris.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1929. 
Pp.  xxvi,  357.  $7.60.) 

The  compiling  of  this  guide  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
which  was  well  done  and  not  in  vain.  As  the  period  included  has 
made  a  good  sized  volume,  no  one  should  quarrel  with  the  com¬ 
pilers  because  they  stopped  with  the  year  1800.  New  York  City 
is  rich  in  historical  documents,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript 
form,  but  the  variety  of  libraries  in  which  they  are  kept  and  the 
lack  of  information  on  the  nature  of  the  collections  has  greatly 
handicapped  the  historical  investigator  heretofore.  Now,  for  the 
period  covered,  a  great  burden  has  been  lifted.  The  guide  is  ex¬ 
cellently  arranged.  The  location  of  the  libraries  is  noted  and  the 
nature  of  their  principal  collections  is  described.  The  topical  meth¬ 
od  is  generally  followed,  with  the  printed  sources  and  manuscript 
collections  given  separately.  This  book  is  a  distinct  service  to  the 
cause  of  historical  investigation  in  America.  E.  M.  C. 


